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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 





NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 
subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice 
called the “ Natwral Strengthener of the Human Stomach.’ “ Norton’s Pills” act as a 
powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any circewm- 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
Jrom their use, as they have been a never-failing Family Friend for wpwards of 30 years. 
Sold in Bowes at 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 


CAUTION. 
Re sure to ask for“ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


(HAND AND TREADLBE), Is the 


Easiest to learn, work, manage, and keep in order ; 
Does the finest, strongest, most beautiful, most durable, and best work ; 
Gives perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Those who have once used it, are rarely satisfied with any other. 
Those who have experienced the worthlessness of cheap hand machines, and 
the troublesomeness of two-thread machines, are continually exchanging 
for Taz Strent Szwine Macuins. It is the only practicable machine 
Sor family use, being the only one so simple, well made, and reliable, that 
tt can be used by any one, will last @ generation without repair, and be 
always in order. 

Book (96 pages) free. Machines earriage paid. 




























, tion never fails to restore Grey 
Tis PrP, Hts Original Color and Beauty. “led Nain 


It causes the Hair to grow! It cures & prevents Baldness. {// 


Thick and Strong. —_ | T¢ is a perfect Hair Restorer 
t stops the Hair from! and Hair Dressing com-\{ 
falling off. bine 
Sal Sold by most Chemists & Perfumers, in large bottles, 68. 
P15 Officg. 266, High Holborn, London, 





















Wa. SPRAGUE’S 
PIANOFORTES, 


iu ill i 21 GUINEAS. 
—— : THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


ys SPRAGUE is manufacturing a very elegant and superior Pianoforte, 64 octaves, of the very best 

seasoned materials, and WARRANTED to my Beg: in tune IN ALL CLIMATES, for the moderate price of 

TwENrr-onz Gurxzas. These Instruments have been highly approved by the profession and first-rate judges. 
“Instructions for the Pianoforte,” price 4s. Illustrated Sheet and Price List post free. 

A splendid assortment of HARMONIUMS, of every description, in Oak Cases, from 5 to 34 Guineas; in 

fo poe 7 to 18 Guineas; in Rosewood, 13 to 60 Guineas. Sprague’s “ Instructions for the Harmonium,” 








WILLIAM SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 
7, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
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GOLDEN HOURS oo March 1, 1869,—Advertisemente and Bills for “ Golden Hours” should be sent to 
Mr. J. W. Guunx, 64, Paternoster Row, B.C., by the 18th of each month. 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO0.’S BOOKS, 


SUITABLE FOR PRIZES AND PRESENTS. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Published this day, demy 4to., 750 pages, profusely illustrated, very handsomely bound, price 21s, 
THE EARTH, DELINEATED WITH PEN AND PENCIL An Illustrated 


Record of Voyages, Travels, and Adventures all Round the World. Illustrated with more than Two 
Hundred Engravings in the first style of art, by the most eminent Artists, including several from the master 


pencil of Gustave Doré. 
EADIE’S BIBLICAL CYCLOPADIA. 


Published this day. The Eleventh Edition, embracing all the latest Discoveries and Explorations. Large Post 
8vo., 709 pages. Handsome cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 


A BIBLICAL CYCLOPADIA; 


Or, Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities, Geography, Natural History, Sacred Annals and anemia. Theology, and 
Biblical Literature, illustrative of the Old and New Testaments. By the Rey. Joun Eapiz, D.D., L.L.D. With 
Maps prepared expressly by W. and A. K. Johnston, and numerous Pictorial Illustrations. 

“This new edition is not a mere re-issue, for the changes, small and great, are so numerous and important, that 
it might almost be called a new production.’ EE tract from the Author's J reface. 


ECCLESIASTICAL CYCLOPAIDIA; a Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 


Sects, Denominations, and Heresies; History "of Dogmas, Rites, Sacraments, Ceremonies, etc., Liturgies, 
Creeds, Confessions, Monastic and Religious Urders, Modern Judaism, etc., etc. By the Rev. JoHn Eapiz, 
D.D., L.L.D., assisted by numerous Contributors. Third Edition, post 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d.; morocco, 15s. 


PROFESSOR EADIE’S “CRUDEN ” IS THE BEST. 
CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, By the Rev, 


Joun Eapiz, D.D., LL.D. With an introduction by Rev. Dr. King. ‘This has long and deservedly borne 
the reputation of being the completest and best edition extant, and the present reduction in price will also 
cause it to be by far the cheapest published. Twenty-ninth Edition. Large post 8yo., 576 pages. Hand- 


somely bound; reduced to 3s. 6d. 

EADIE’S (Professor) CLASSIFIED BIBLE: an Analysis of the Holy Scriptures. 
Illustrated with Maps. Third Edition. Post 8vo., handsome cloth antique, 8s. 6d.; morocco, 15s, 
‘“* We have only to add our unqualified commendation of a work of real excellence to every Biblical student.” — 

Christian Times. 

EADIE’S (Professor) DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE FOR THE USE OF 
YOUNG PERSONS. With 120 illustrations. Twelfth Edition, small 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 

KITTO’S (Rev JOHN, D.D.) MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, LAKES, AND VAL- 
LEYS OF THE HOLY LAND. With Illustrations. Square, cloth, neat, 2s. 6d. 


CREATION’S TESTIMONY TO ITS GOD; the Accordance of Science, Philoso- 
phy, and Revelation. A Manual of the Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, with especial Reference 
to the Progress of Science, and Advance of Knowledge. By the Rev. THomas Rage. Eleventh Edition, 
revised and enlarged, in handsome cloth, bevelled boards, 5s. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL ANECDOTES, These Anecdotes relate to no 


trifling subject ; and they have been selected, not only for amusement, but for instruction. By those engaged in 
the tuition of the rising generation they will be found highly useful. With an introductory Essay by the 
Rey. Gzoore Cuzrver, D.D. Tenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., 10, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


BRAGGS CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barctay & Co., 
Sanozr & Son, Epwagps & Co., Newsgry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatu’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 
It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 





NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS IN ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS. 





FRESH LEAVES from the Old Testament part 
of “THE BOOK AND ITS STORY.” By L. 
N.R. In one Vol., 4s, 6d. cloth, with Seventy Illustrations 

“ You can herdly conceive how much pleasure and profit I derived 
from ‘Fresh Leaves,’ on my voyage back to America. You have been 
guided by the gvod hand of God into a vein of the richest mine in the 
oe Dr. BoarpMan, Author of “ The Higher Christian 

ife. 

SHADOW AND SUNSHINE; or, My Life. By 
Jeanig SeLina Reeves. Fcap., gilt edges, 2s. 

“ A beautiful portrait of a Christian mother,” 


TRIAL AND TRUST; or, Ellen Morden’s Ex- 
periences of Life. By Emma Lestiz. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
“ A healthy-toned, naturally told tale.’"—Our Own Fireside. 


BROOK FARM: The Amusing and Memorable 
of American Country Life. An Amusing Record of Boy- 
ish Days in the Wild Woods of America. By the late 
Rey. J. Botton, of Kilburn. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

‘It contains some of the best written, most spirited sketches of 

American country life with which we have ever met.”—Kingston's 

Magazine. 


COTTAGE BY THE LAKE; or The Wilmer 
Family. Translated from the German by Martitpa 
Wreycu. With a Frontispiece. Feap., 2s. 


WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. Fifth 
Thousand. 2s, 6d., elegantly bound, gilt edges, with 
Engravings. 


LIGHTFORD; or, “The Sure Foundation.” 
By A.C. W. Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


“ An exquisite story, charmingly told."—Christian Observer. 


CLARA EVERSHAM ; or, The Life of a School- 
girl. A Narrative founded upon Fact. By Hargist 
D’Oyiry Howe. Feap. 8vo., cloth, with Four Etchings 
on Steel, 1s. 6d. 


HEAVEN OUR HOME; or, Memorials of Sarah 
Cc . Gathered chiefly from her own Letters. Third 
Edition. 18mo., ls. 
“ Admirably suited as a gift-book for our senior girls.” 
“ A beautilul illustration of Divine grace.”— Teacher's Monthly. 


CHURCH SEASONS. Practical Remarks on the 
Principal Seasons of the Christian Year. Feap. 8vo., 
antique cloth, red edges, 2s. 

«A valuable manual of instruction and exhortation upon many of 

the chief points of Gospet truth. We are glad to welcome such a 

volume.”—Church of England Magazine. 


E DEW OF YOUTH; or, Sermons for the | 
oe A New Year’s Gift-Book. By Rev. A. Byrn. 
18mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MORY PICTURES OF THE LIFE OF 
ary ne. With Mnemonic Plan and Explanation. By 
Wittram Sroxes, Teacher of Memory, Royal Poly- 
technic Institution. One Hundred original Drawings 











| THE “I WILLS” OF THE PSALMIST. Being 
| the Determinations of the Man of God, as found in some 
of the “I Wills” of the Psalms. Twenty-third Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
“We have seldom met with a book more spiritual, and at the same 
time more practical ; and (what perhaps is not unimportant in this 
excitable age) it is interesting.” —Record. 


THE GREAT STANLEY ; or, James, the Seventh 
Earl of Derby, and his noble Conntess, Charlotte de la 
Tremouille, in their Land of Man: an Historical Narra- 
tive of the 17th Century. Interspersed with Notices of 
Manx Manners, Customs, Laws, Legends, Fairy Tales, 
&c. By the late Rev. J. G. Cummine, M.A., F.G.S., 
formerly Vice-Principal of King William’s College, Isle 
of Man. Dedicated (by permission) to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Derby, K.G., &c., &e. In one vol., post 8vo., 
copiously illustrated, 7s. 6d. cleth. 


HOURS OF REST; or, Sabbath Thoughts for 
Sabbath Days. By the Author of “The Protoplast.” 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. [Lately published. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST: 


By Witt1am Sanpsy. With copious Index. Feap. 8vo., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


REWARD PICTURES. Coloured Vignette, 
Illustrating the Book of Proverbs. In a packet, 1s. 


HYMNS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH ; 
and —_ of the Better Land. Szconp Epirion. Con- 
siderably enlarged. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 6d, 


“ The Book is beautifully printed, and the arrangement easy, while 


| @ genuine spirit of personal piety pervades the whole,"—Literary 


Churchman. 


POEMS CHIEFLY SACRED. By the Rev. 
C. H. Ramspen, Vicar of Chilham, Kent. Crown 8yo., 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

“ He (the Author) is full of reverence for all holy things, and sings 
musically of home joys."—Public Opinion. 


MELODIES FROM THE MOUNTAINS. With 
other Poetical pieces. By Mrs. J. B, CanTReguu. 
Crown 8yo., 3s. 

“There is a deep and free-spoken tenderness in many of these pieces 
which makes them come home to the heart.’—Clerical Journal. 


LESSONS OF LIFE FOR FEMALE DOMES- 


tics. By GRANDFATHER Gray. Feap., cloth, 4s. 
THE VILLAGE ASTRONOMER; or, the 
Kalendar Man of Veitsberg. Third Edition, 3s, 


ROSAMOND LEICESTER; or, the True 
i H.A.H. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Heroine. By 

SOMETHING TO AMUSE YOU. A Book for 
the Young. By Harrizt D’Oytey Howr. New 
Edition, Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


by William Brough, illustrating in Mnemonic Groups, ELLIE ; or, ‘Nothing Perfect Here. Crown 8vo., 


and in the order of time, a contmuous History of our 
Lord’s Life and Ministry. Plain, 1s.; tinted, 2s. 6d. 


F THE SEA. In words of Holy Scrip- 

vores Y of approved English Authors. Collected by the 
Widow of a Naval Officer, and Edited by a bey ir ey 
With an Introduction by the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


cloth, with an illustration, 6s. 


MEMORIALS OF A BELOVED MOTHER. 


Being a Sketch of the Life of Mrs. Cooper, Sister of the 
late Rev. E. Bickersteth. By the Authoress of ‘The 
Memoir of John Lang Bickersteth.” Second Edition, 
with Appendix, Feap., 3s. 6d. 


Printed on toned paper, and bound in cloth, bevelled THE GOOD SHEPHERD AND HIS LITTLE 


boards, feap. 8ve., 3. 





US, and other Verses for the 
NAME OF ses! Eighth Edition, 2s. 6d. 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Lambs. A Story for Little Children. By an Unozez. 
Illustrated by Six full-page Engravings. Third Edition, 
2s. 6d. 
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SPECIALITY in each Number of 


THE ‘LADIES’ TREASURY” FOR 1869. 


COMMENCING WITH JANUARY NUMBER. 
COOKERY FOR £200 A YEAR, and for Greater and Lesser Incomes, 
Four different class Dinners will be described in every number of the Magazine, and directions given for properly 
cooking each article composing them ; also the best methods of serving the various dishes, Price 9d. mnduihiy. 
London: BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster Row ; and by order of all Booksellers. 








Sixteen 


\ Cord and Nails to hang the Six Cards. 
o 





Price One Shilling. 
sis 


COOKERY CARDS 


THE KITCHEN. 


1,—Fish.—Soups. 
2.—Meat. 


Cwenty-eight Needlework 
In Tatting, Netting, Crochet, Knitting, 
Braid-work, Tape-work, Needle-etching, and Flemish Lace, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Mesigns of Sofa an Chair Cidies, 


EACH DESIGN ILLUSTRATED BY AN ENGRAVING, 


Designs 


By Mrs. Warren. 


Published by W. H. COLLINGRIDGE, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 





8.—Sauces. 








4.—Vegetables. Comforts for Small Incomes’ - ee ee eo we ee 
8.—Pastry. How I Managed My House on £200 a Year - - - 1s. Od. 
6.—Sweets and Pre- How I Managed my Children . : - ° ™ % ls. Od. 
serves Twenty-eight Needlework Designs - - : : . 1s. Od. 
eae Sixteen Designs for Sofa and Chair Tidies - : - . 1s. Od. 

BY MRS. WARREN, Imitation of Oil Painting, without a knowledge of Drawing. 
Editor of the “ Ladies’ Treasury.” 8 Engravings for Practice - be : ° : . 1s. 6d, 

| ananenanaaad Cookery Cards for the Kitchen. A Set of Six Sheets of 
hese eoliehie Dales. are gueciions and Instructions i vd rs @ Ms xe “ ‘s 1s. Od. 

- A House and its Furnishings ; or, How to Choose and Fur- 
London, Bemrose, 21,Paternoster-row nish a House on Small Means - 3 - rs S. ls. Od. 


London: BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster Row; and by order of all Booksellers, 





GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved, and’cured in a few days, by that celebrated 
Medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by all Medicine Venders. 


OR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
RONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA, 


THNHE GREAT REMEDY of the day is 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE;; a few doses 
will cure all incipient cases. xtraordinal 
reports on the efficacy of chlorodyne renders it of vital importance 
that the public should obtain the genuine, which is now sold under 
the protection of Government authorizing a stamp bearing the words 
“Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” without which none is genuine. 
See decision of Vice-Chanceilor Sir W. Page Wood, the “Times,” 
July, 16, 1864. Sold in bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all 
chemists, Sole manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
Russell.street, London, W.C. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
gry MEDICINES are in number Legion. 


From the “‘ Old Woman’s’’ remedies to those of the experienced 





physician, they mostly fail to be of general use. KAYE'S WORS- 
DELL’S PILLS, on the contrary, may be safely and universally 
employed in the household, They are aperient, tonic, and invigo- 


rating. They are of purely vegetable origin, and may be used by | 


either sex of all ages. : tes 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 
ls. I}d., 28. 9d., and 4s, 6d. Wholesale Depét, 22, Bread-street, 
London, 





BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. _ 


I by DIGESTION, Sick Headache, Loss of Appe- 

tite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disorders ef the 
Stomach and Bowels, are quiely removed by that well-known 
remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the 
recommendation of a mild operation with the most successful 
effect; and where an aperient is required, nothing can be better 


Sold by 2llMedicine Venders at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per bor. 





Caution.—The extraordinary medical | 


ROBERT COCKS AND C0.’8 NEW MUSIC. 


H! CHIDE NOT MY HEART.— An 
elegant ballad, by the Composer of “Her bright 
smile haunts me still,” “ Liquid Gems,” “Thy voice is 
| near,” “'The wishing cap,” and two hundred others. 
| 33.; sent free by post, 19 stamps each. 


| Sas AWAY. New Song. 
LINDSAY (Mrs. W. Bliss). 38. 


“ The melody is so sweet and so plaintive thatit touches the feelings 
with the ‘ charm of melancholy,’ which will long cause itto dwell upon 
the ear."—-Vide Brighton Gazette, 

The same transcribed for the pianoforte by Carl Luini, 
3s. May be had everywhere. 


Miss M. 


ha GIPSY COUNTESS, for Two Voices. 
By the Composer of “ What are the Wild Waves 
Saying?” 4s. each; free by post 25 stamps cach. “A 
| tradition is current in the north of England that a young 
| earl of one of the border counties in the course of his 
rambles met with a beautiful gipsy girl, whose charms at 
once made a deep and lasting impression on his heart.” 
* Tt is pleasant and varied, and comprises soprano and tenor 
solos.” —Dublin Express. 
4s. ; free by post, 25 stamps. 
London: Roserr Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 
To be had everywhere. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 


Disease is diffused throuzhout the globe, and it has been the 
unremitting study of the inventur of wese remedies for a lifetime to 
inform che afflicted that sores, skin diseases, contractions of the 
sinews through rheumatism or vivlence, defurmwed and painful joints, 
bad legs, &c., which had previously resisted every kind of treatment 
have over and over again been cured by Holloway’s remarkable 
remedies. The most signal proofs of the efficacy of his Ointment 
and Pills have been kindly sent to the Professor from all par:s of the 
world, with the expressed hope that such indubitable testi y may 
induce all other sufferers to try means which are represented to have 
well nigh worked miracles. 
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LONDON AND SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Enrolled in 1886, palma to Act of Parliament. 


ee eee 


SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, 
or by Monthly Subscription of 5s. per share. 


INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per 
cent. Interest and Share of Surplus Profits. 


MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE 
without Premium for any term of years. 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 


OFFICES—1074, FENCHURCH STREET, £.C. 





SEWING MACHINES. 


W. F. THOMAS & CO. 


These Machines were ‘the First made and Patented in 
England, and since 1846 have maintained their pre- 
eminence. They are adapted for MaANUFAOTURING and 
for Domestic purposes, and range in prices from £5 5s. 
upwards. 


FOR FAMILY USE THEY ARE UNRIVALLED. 
ALL LOOK STITOH. WORK ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES. 
Catalogues and Sengies of hea sent free by Post, 


1, CHEAPSIDE, , BC, & REGENT CIRCUS, 
OXFORD STREET, LUNDON, W. 





OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CON- 
SUMPTION ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


What Diseases are more fatal in their consequences than neglected 
Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lungular Affections? The first and 
best remedy is KEATING’S ‘COUGH LOZE NGES, which are daily 
recommended by the Faculty—Testimonials from the most eminent 
of whom may be inspected. Sold in Boxes, ls. 14d.; Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s, 6d,., and 10s. 6d. each,—T, KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s 
Churehyard, London. Sold retail by all Druggists, &e. 


ScaLE Lan&, AND Prospect STREET, HULL. 
S1n,—I have great pleasure in giving my Testimony to the worth of 
your Lozen; I have repeatedly used them for attacks of Cold 
during the winter, and have invariably found the best effects to follow, 
and have recommended them to others as being the best medicine for 
Coughs obtainable, 
T an, Sir, respectfully yours, 


Tomas Keatine, Esq, GEORGE HESK. 





KEATING’S 
PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING POWDER. 


LEAS IN DOGS, POULTRY, &., are instantly 


destroyed, as also Bugs, Beetles, and every “other Insect, by 
this Powder, which is quite harmless to animal life; sportsmen 
particularly will, therefore, find it invaluable, 

Sold in Packets, 1s.; Tins, 2s, 6d. and 4s, 6d. each; or 1s. Packets, 
free by post for ig Stamps, and 2s, 6d. on receipt of 36. Also in 
Bottles, 1s, 2d., and with bellows, 1s, 6d. and 3s, each, by THOMAS 
KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E. Cc. 


RED Lang, near HIGHWORTH, WILT#, 
June 19th, 1867, 
81n,—I am glad to inform you that your Insect Destroying Powder 
has done its duty towards destroying Bugs and Fleas, and all sorts of 
other Insects, and, as it answers my purpose so well, I want another 
packet, if you please. With thanks, 


I remain, your humble Servant, 


To Mr. Keatine, REUBEN ELDRIDGE, 





They Tuck, 





THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


With the Latest Improvements, 
CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, & BEST. 
Highest Prizes awarded. Silver Medal 1865 and 1867. 


Easy to pee sim 
em, Fell, 
Sews with equal ease on any thickness of material, from two ordi- 
nary reels, and the seam if cut at every inch will not rip. 


Price from £6 6s. Lists Free. 


we to learn, and not liable to derangement, 
ather, Cord, Quilt, Braid, and Embroider. 


“We can confidently recommend the ‘ Excelsior’ Machine.” —2nglish Mechanic. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 148, Holborn Hill, London, E.C. 
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CHAPTER VII.—MR. MORETON’S VIEWS OF RELIGION. 
At eleven o’clock Mrs. Stevenson and Geral- 
dine started in the carriage, and drove rapidly 
towards Bayswater. When they arrived at 
Mrs. Singleton’s, they were unavle to stop 
|| exactly opposite the door, for another carriage 
already occupied the place. As they ascended 
the steps a gentleman passed them coming out, 
who had very much the appearance of a doctor. 
They were received in the hall by Mr. Single- 
ton who was in a very excited condition. Hi 

wife, he told them, had been extremely ill during 
the night, and had just how been pronounced in 


high fever. He was grieved that Miss Beau 


champ had had the trouble of coming, as the | 


leave the house for the present, and he was 
about to send them to an aunt who resided 


| 
| 

| doctor thought it better the children should 
| Everything was upset by this unlooked 
| 
| 


near. 
| for misfortune; but Miss Beauchamp would 
|| hear from them as soon as it was possible for 
| her to enter on her duties. He was very 
|| sorry for the disappointment, but it was un- 
| avoidable. 
| 


Almost without uttering a word they re- 
|| turned to the carriage. Geraldine 
| voured to feel that all was right, and struggled 
| with the sense of disappointment which began 
to steal upon her. But when she reached 
home she found something to distract and to 
occupy her thoughts in the following note from 
Alice Moreton. 

“ My dear Geraldine,—I am quite longing to 

see youand to talk with you. Papa unites with 
me in asking you to come and spend a few 
days with us. I know that so soon after your 
| mamma’s death you would not wish to go out 
anywhere, but you need not think of us 
| of strangers. Do come—you will not refuse 
| me. I shall send the carriage for you to- 
morrow at noon, and shall anxiously watch 
its return. Your sincerely attached friend, 
Alice Moreton.” 
} Geraldine’s first impulse was to wi 
|| decided refusal. But on further consideration 
|| she felt she would not like to disappoint Alice 
|| who so earnestly desired her visit. When she 
showed the note to Mrs. Stevenson the latter 
refused to give any opinion on the subject; 
she therefore resolved to come to no decision 
till Mr. Stevenson’s return home. 
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| Mr. Stevenson,” and she went on to tell him 


jabashed by the stylish appearance of every- 


|sence of her friend, who welcomed her with 


| 
| 


ROBINSON. 


“Geraldine!” he cried in astonishment, 


when he saw her. 
“You see I have come back to you again, | 


| 
| 


in a few words the cause of her return. 
: : ; 
After dinner she placed the note of Alice |} 
Moreton before him on the table. He read it, |! 


B | 


for you to decide that for || 


and then inquired,— 
* Well, what are you going to do? 
66 I 


me.”’ 


was waiting 


“The only assistance I shall give you is in 
saying, do just as you please.” 
“ Then I scarcely know what to do, I don’t 
like disappointing Alice.” | 
“In that case there is at least one reason 
now what have y 


or accepting ; reason ra | 
against it?” 
“T cannot think of any.” 
“Then it seems to me you should decide on 


voine, 


There was some little preparation to be 
made in the way of getting together the few 
things that would be necessary for three or 
four days of absence, and this done Geraldine 
s ready. Precisely at twelve o’clock the 
next morning Mr. Moreton’s carriage stopped 
at the door. As she drove along the streets 
and saw the passers by looking in at her, and 
perhaps envying her happy lot, her thoughts 
returned once. more to that wretched day some 
weeks before when, poor as the poorest beggar, 
she wandered, not knowing whither she went; 
and her heart was melted down in emotions of 
the profoundest gratitude. Passing by Hyde 
Park she looked ont at the princely man- 


wa 








| 
sions which lined the way, wondering || 
which would be Mr. Moreton’s. But when |! 


the carriage stopped she had little opportunity 
for examining the house, as the happy face of 
Alice in one of the windows at once attracted 
her. On entering the hall she felt quite 


thing; and she was only reassured on the pre- 


\that affection which in the palace and the 
cottage is the same. 

“You were so good to come! I should 
|have been greatly disappointed if you had 
| refused.” 

She led Geraldine up the broad stone stairs, 
which were carpeted and ornamented, and more 
M 
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magnificent than anything of the kind the latter 
had ever seen before, till they reached the room 
prepared for her. When Geraldine had removed 
her things she brought her into a little sitting- 
rocm, furnished in walnut wood, and rich in 
everything that could give it elegance and 
comfort. 

“This is my own room,” said Alice, “and 
we can sit and chat away here without fear of 
being disturbed. Isn’t it a sweet little spot? 
Don’t you love it?” 

Geraldine looked round upon the furniture, 
upon the carpet, upon the hangings, and upon 
the pictures and engravings which lined the 
walls, and confessed that the room was indeed 
must beautiful. 

“ When papa is not at home I always sit 
here. It was a present from him; he had it 
furnished and prepared without my knowledge, 
and on last Christmas morning he brought me 
into it blindfold. Oh, he is such a good father, 
he gives me everything I can wish, and many 
things that I never think of wishing for.” 

Geraldine could not avoid silently making 
the comparison between herself and Alice; 
Alice, with everything around her that wealth 
could procure, and she, only a few days ago 
delighted to obtain the situation of governess. 
Her friend observed her looking grave, and 
said,— 

“T am tiring you by beginning to talk about 
myself. Papa was so surprised to hear you 
were with Mr. Stevenson; he is acquainted 
with him, you know.” 

“So I have heard.” 

“T am very fond of Mrs. Stevenson, but 
Mr. Stevenson I don’t understand. Isn’t he 
dreadfully religious; papa likes him very 
much, but he always calls him ‘Our devout 
friend.’” 

“Why does he call Mr. Stevenson that?” 
demanded Geraldine, firing in the slightest 
possible degree. 

“Because he is so devout; people say he 
does nothing but pray.” 

“Indeed they are wrong, Alice; he does a 
great deal besides pray. ‘There is a verse 
in the Bible which says, ‘Pray without 
ceasing.’ ” 

“Ts there? I did not know that; but 
surely it can’t mean that we are to be always 
praying ?”’ 

“That is what it says; but I think it is 
possible for a person to pray always and yet to 
do a great deal besides. If you had only said 
that Mr. Stevenson prayed always I think you 
would have been right, but when you said he 
did nothing but pray you were wrong.” 

“Oh, but I don’t want to say anything 


gard for him; only I have no sympathy with 
such notions as he has. I should imagine 
you lead a very dull life there, Geraldine ? ” 

“The happiest you can think of.” 

“Do you say so? I always thought Mr. 
Stevenson’s house so sober; but, perhaps, that 
agrees with you better than it would with me. 
In any case you couldn’t go out while you are 
in mourning.” 

“What do you mean by the expression, 
‘ going out’? ” 

“T mean going into the world, to parties 
and balls, and theatres and operas.” 

“TI shouldn’t care much for going out, 
then.” 

“Would you not? Oh, I doteon it. Even 
down in Wight last summer seemed so stupid 
to me after the London season. Last season 
was my first.’ 


at odd times with friends in papa’s parish.”’ 


by what pleases me. 
some of my presents? Oh, I have such a 
quantity. Come with me and I will show them 
to you.” 

When they reached Alice’s room Geraldine 
was astonished ? 

“ Why, Alice, this is more than my idea of 
the Queen’s bed-room.” 

“Is it?” cried Alice, laughing. “ Papa 
has doneall this. I tell him it is grand enough, 
but he insists on bringing home new orna- 
ments continually. It was only last week he 
brought me this clock, for my chimney- 
piece. Is’nt it beautiful? It cost thirty 
guineas.” 

Geraldine examined the article with admi- 
ration; she thought she never had seen so 
beautiful a clock. Then Alice led her into her 
dressing-room. But we forbear to weary the 
reader by detailing all that was here exhibited 
before Geraldine’s wondering eyes. To the 
poor clergyman’s daughter it was a new expe- 
rience, and when she saw all this wealth lying 
in the dressing-room of her friend and useful 
only for show, her thoughts again irresistibly 
reverted to the time when she herself had 
trodden the streets an outcast with a few 
copper coins in her pocket. Everything she 
witnessed to day was summoning up that re- 
collection. 

It must be owned that Alice took a great 
pride in thus displaying her riches to her 
friend, and every exclamation of astonishment 
or admiration that broke from Geraldine 
awakened a new sensation of delight in her 
heart. 





against Mr. Stevenson, for I have a great re- 


“T don’t know anything about these things; | 
ail my going out has consisted in taking tea | 


“Perhaps if you knew more you wouldn’t | 
care for it; you are too sensible to be pleased | 
Wouldn’t you like to see | 


| 
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“And how often do you go out to these|at charity. Mr. Moreton went on in his own 


parties and places? ” 

“Sometimes two or three times in the} 
week, sometimes not so often. Of late we! 
have been frequently at the opera, for papa 
knows I am very fond of it.” 

“ But do you not tire of such a life as that ? | 
I think I soon should.” 

“T have'nt had time to tire yet; perhaps in 
a few years I may. I think it is delightful.” 

As they were going down stairs Alice pointed 
to a door, and asked in a low tone,— 

“You know Mademoiselle Verger ?” 

“No.” 

“She was with me that day I first saw you ; 
she is my French companion, but I think she 
is soon going away, for I don’t like her at 
all, neither does papa. I don’t keep with her 
nearly as much as I used to do.” 

The day passed quickly away, Before din- 
rer they had a drive, and just got back as| 
Mr. Moreton arrived from his place of busi- 
ness. He received Geraldine kindly, but there | 
was a certain pomposity about him which she} 
did not like, and which contrasted strangely | 
with the mild and humble manners of Mr.| 
Stevenson. 

Dinner was served with a form and cere-| 
mony that were wearisome to Geraldine, who} 
had all her life been accustomed to quiet sim- 
plicity. It occurred to her that if it were 
necessary for rich people to act in such a man-| 
ner she would rather not be rich. 

“My daughter told me that you have 
been staying for awhile with my friend Ste- | 
venson.” 

“T have; Mr. Stevenson has been very kind | 
to me.” 

“Stevenson is a good fellow, I like him| 
thoroughly; a little too uppish for me per-| 
haps, but still a right good fellow. I would | 
trust my honour, or even my fortune, in Ste- | 
venson’s hands. He is making money too! 
very fast.” 

“‘T think he spends all he makes,” remarked } 
Geraldine. 

“ Ah, yes; the kind-hearted creature gives 
away a world of money. Were he to put what 
he gives away into the bank instead, he would 
soon be a tip-top man. It was only to-day I 
met his name for two hundred pounds, and 
that is quite a common thing with him. Now 
one can understand a man giving two hundred 
pounds for a fine piece of furniture or a good 
horse, but to use money as Stevenson does 
seems to me little better than throwing it into 
the Thames.” 

Every subject can be looked at from different 
points of view, but this was a point of view 
from which Geraldine had never before looked 








| lofty way to clear up the matter. 


“There is the Bible Society, for instance 
(though I myself give to the Bible Society,” 
he inserted apologetically), “and it is very 
questionable to me if money is well spent even 
there. I have always heard that people valued 
things just in proportion as they paid for 
them; and the surest way to make people 
undervalue the Bible is to give it to them for 
nothing, or for a mere trifle. Bibles are so 
cheap now that every one who desires it can 
buy one. Indeed I think of discontinuing my 
subscription next year.” 

“Ve go on very vell in France,” remarked 
Mademoiselle Verger, “ and ve have not very 
many of dese institutions dere.”’ 

“Then,” continued Mr. Moreton, scarcely 
noticing what the governess had said, “as for 
old men’s asylums, and old women’s asylums, 
and homes for the blind, and shoe-black bri- 
gades, I do not see much use in them. Nota 
week but they come to me collecting for these 
things, and when I cannot help it I give them 
something. But there is Robert Stevenson, 
I believe he is on speaking terms with every 
shoe-black in London.” 

“But don’t you think, papa, that these 
things are wanting?” 

“ Most assuredly; I am quite certain that 
every one of them has been called for by some 
existing want or evil. It is not to the design 
I object, but to the way in which these schemes 
of benevolence are carried out.” 

It seemed to Geraldine, though she did not 
say it, that it would be better for Mr. Moreton 
to assist in improving the method of carrying 


| out than to abandon the object altogether be- 


cause that method was defective. 

During dessert Geraldine and Alice had a 
good deal of laughing at the peculiar formation 
of some fruit. Mr. Moreton joined in the fun, 
and said he liked nothing so much as to see 


| young people enjoying themselves. 


“T dare say, Miss Beauchamp, you have very 
little of that up at Stevenson’s ?” 

“Not much, but Mr. Stevenson is exceed- 
ingly cheerful at times.” 

“Ts he? I had an idea that he was always 
sober and solemn. It appears to me that 
Stevenson does not understand the nature of 
true religion.” 

Geraldine involuntarily uttered an exclama- 
tion of astonishment. 

“You seem surprised, Miss Beauchamp ; 
but I have my opinion. God never intended 
we should spend this life moping and miser- 
able.” 

“ But you do not call Mr. Stevenson moping 
and miserable P”’ 
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* Pardon me, Miss Beauchamp, Mr. Steven- 
son is a very miserable man. On one occasion 
I happened to see him in church, and he was 
actually in tears during the service; and he 
never goes to any place of amusement or en- 
tertainment. Now, I call the notion that 
wvuuld bring a man into such a condition, an 
effigy, a guy of religion, but not religion 
itself.” 

* Dere is no subject,” observed Mademois- 
elle Verger, “on vich persons so easily lose 
deir senses as on dat of religion; however, I 
have noticed more of it here dan in France.” 

“God gave us the world to enjoy,” Mr. 
Moreton went on, “and we are abusing His 
gifts if we do not enjoy them. My opinion is 
that while we are in this life we have nothing 


to do with anything beyond this life; but, of 


course, that includes the doing our duty and 
the living in an honest and upright manner. 
But those high-flown dreams some persons 
indulge in are the sheerest delusions.” 

All this was so contrary to everything 
Geraldine had been taught, and to everything 
she had seen, that she was quite confounded 
by the discovery that anyone could hold such 
opinions ; she was however too timid to dis- 
sent openly from what Mr. Moreton had stated. 

Next day Geraldine felt more at ease with 
Mr. Moreton and his magnificent house. She 
talked freely to him, and amused him very 
much by some things she said. With her 
performance on the piano he was especially 
delighted, and he declared he would give five 
thousand pounds that Alice could play as well. 
Altogether Geraldine found that the few days 
of her visit passed by more pleasantly than 
she had anticipated. 


CHAPTER VIII.—SUNSHINE AND CLOUD. 


Wirn feelings of real joy did Geraldine alight 
from Mr. Moreton’s carriage, and once more 
run up what seemed to her like her own steps. 
Mrs. Stevenson was delighted to see her, and 
avowed that the house had been a different 
place since she left. 

“Has there been any news of Mrs. Single- 
ton P” asked Geraldine. 

*“ Ah, indeed, bad news! Mr. Stevenson 
saw her death in this morning’s paper.” 

“TI fear that will put an end to my going 
there,” said Geraldine, sitting down with a 
sorrowful look; “but how wicked in me to 
think of myself at such a time instead of Mr. 
Singleton and the poor children.” 

Days passed by, and at last there came a 
letter from Mr. Singleton. It was very brief; 
he was going to reside for a time on the con- 
tinent, new arrangements were being made for 





the children under the altered circumstances, 
so that he regretted to say Miss Beauchamp’s 
services were not required. He enclosed a 
ten-pound note in consideration of her trouble 
and disappointment. 

Having read this with feelings of the deepest 
regret she handed it to Mr. Stevenson. 

“Just what I expected.” 

“ Everything seems against me,” cried 
Geraldine, in the first flush of her feeling. 

Mr. Stevenson tooked at her with an expres- 
sion of the deepest concern for some moments, 
and then said,— 

“I am very sorry to hear you say that, 
Geraldine.” 

She did not reply, for his look and words 
abashed her. 

“What do you mean when you say that 
everything is against you? has everything 
been against you during the past few weeks P 
and how do you know that even this is against 
you?” 

“T should’nt have said it, Mr. Stevenson; 
Iam very sorry.” 

“I believe you are sorry, for I am quite 
certain that you never really meant it; but 
you should be careful not to speak in that 


hasty manner, for others might hear you who | 


would not be so easily persuaded as I am. 
But to return to our business, what do you 
now think of doing?” 

“I do not know what to do, except to put 
in another advertisement.” 

“Well, Mrs. Stevenson and I have been 
thinking of something else.” 

“ What is it, sir P’’ 

“That you just settle down and make your 
home with us.” 

Geraldine looked at him, but could not speak. 

‘** Have you any objection to it P” 

“Do you mean to live here always, Mr. 
Stevenson P” 

“T mean just that.” 

“Oh, it would be too great happiness.” 

“Tt is only very wise people: indeed who 
are afraid of too great happiness; are you?” 

“T am not afraid of living with you and 
Mrs. Stevenson, but I fear I should lead a 
very idle life.” 

“You could if you chose to do it, and if you 
chose you could lead a very useful one.” 

“T have always felt,” said Geraldine, slowly, 
“as if I could not bear to be indebted to any- 
one, or to be dependent upon anyone; but it 
seems to me now that I should even like to be 
indebted to you.” 

“You will not be indebted to me, Geral- 
dine; you will give me more than you will 
take from me.” 

“In what way?” 
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“In your company, your conversation, your 
smiles, and perhaps even in your love.” 

“ Whatever my poor love is worth you have | 
it already,” she said, with tears in her eyes. | 

“There, you see you have just now paid me | 
a first instalment.” 

“ But what does Mrs. Stevenson say to my 
remaining here ?” 

** She desires it as much as I do; she loves 
you, Geraldine.” 

“Oh, I am afraid I shall be so in the way.” 

“ When we find you in the way we shall) 
tell you of it; does that satisfy you?” 

“Then, after all, God has given me a new 
home.” 

* And a new father and mother, in so far as 
we can sustain these great characters.” 

“ Oh, to think of my saying what I said a 
few minutes ago, repining on the very edge of 
this great blessing !” 

“It should only give you a lesson to trust 
in God ; you were willing to trust in God when 
you saw Him leading you, but we must learn 
to trust Him also when we do not see Him.” 

Thus, in a few moments, was the matter | 
arranged that changed the course of Geral- 
dine’s life; but though to her it seemed so new | 
and so sudden, it was neither new nor sudden 
so far as her friends were concerned. Mr. | 
and Mrs. Stevenson had felt much grieved | 
by her departure for Mr. Singleton’s, and | 
had then learnt how much the gentle girl, | 
whom they had received into their house in | 


ways. 


sadly interrupted. 


If it were necessary to adopt any one, there 
were Mrs. Stevenson’s nieces, the Masons, and 
Mr. Stevenson's own nephew, Walter. But 
those who spoke in this manner left quite out 
of view the fact that the Miss Masons had 


| their own home, where they lived with their 


parents in greater style than their uncle ever 
maintained, and also that that good uncle had 
educated Walter, besides assisting him in other 
The Miss Masons themselves were 
perfectly frantic at what they considered an 
They had the 


infringement of their rights. 


| bad taste to express their opinions everywhere 


in the clearest terms, and their parents even 
united with them in this course. Walter 
Stevenson alone was perfectly satisfied with 
what had taken place, for he really loved his 
uncle and aunt, and easily foresaw that Ger- 
aldine would be a new light in their lives. 
When a few weeks had passed by, and 
Geraldine was somewhat settled in her new 
home, she began to feel the necessity of re- 
suming her education, which had been so 
The early spring was now 
commencing, and the mornings somewhat 
longer and warmer permitted her to put in 
execution a design for practising the piano an 
hour before breakfast. In Mr. Stevenson’s 
library she found histories, geographies, and 
several French classics, and during appointed 
hours after breakfast she endeavoured to repair 
the losses which her memory had suffered, 
and to make new additions to her knowledge. 
charity, had entwined herself around their | These measures soon attracted the attention 
hearts. 
Geraldine as his daughter first occurred to | 


° . | . ' : . 
At that time the thought of adopting |of Mr. Stevenson, who estimated education 


very highly. One day he suddenly asked 


Mr. Stevenson; but however strong were his | her,— 


desires, he could just then see no indication | 
that this was the providential way. He was | 
a man who, with single aim, ever strove to | 
read in the providences around him the will of | 
Him who had formed these providences; and | 
the opening up of Mrs. Singleton’s situation 
seemed plainly to declare the will of God. He 
therefore deemed it right to suppress his 
wishes, and bow to the will of Him he loved. 
But when Geraldine’s circumstances changed 
in the manner we have described, he no longer 
hesitated ; at once it appeared to him that the 
promptings of his own heart and the will of 
God were co-incident. 

Great was the surprise among Mr. Steven- 
son’s relatives when the adoption of Geraldine 
became known, and even greater than the sur- 
prise was the discontent of some. The world 
also freely expressed its opinion of the trans- 
action, wondered that he had acted as he had 
done, instead of doing one of the various 
things which the world thought, everything 
taken into consideration, he should have done. 


** How are you getting on at your studies, 
Geraldine ?”’ 

“ Not as quickly as I could wish; it seems 
to me that I am very stupid about learning.” 
| “Ido not think you are stupid. Probably 
|the fact is just what you first said, that you 
are not getting on as quickly as you wish. 
You know you may wish to get on more 
quickly than it would be possible to do.” 

“ Perhaps you are right; but it’s very hard 
to find yourself one day half-forgetting what 
you learned the day before.” 

“Which may arise from your having learnt 
too much the day before.” 

“Quite possible. I suppose I must be con- 
tent to get on less quickly.” 

“ But there is one thing I uave been think- 
ing, that you need some assistance. You 
know you are not yet beyond being taught.” 

“Indeed, no. I can get on well enough 
without masters. It was_not of the want of 
masters I complained, but of the want of 
memory.” 
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masters more than the memory.” 


make me feel how great a burden I am to you.” 
“Is that true, Geraldine? Do you think 











you are a burden to me?” 
“ Surely I can’t help thinking it.” 
“You must get beyond such thoughts then, 
for I do not like them.” 

The result of this conversation was that 

Geraldine soon found herself making progress 
in music under an able master, and likewise 
enjoying the benefit of professors for French 
and German. Thus occupied with her studies, 
and every day more ardent in the pursuit of 
knowledge, she passed several months of a life 
which had now become evenly and tranquilly 
happy. This period of time had scarcely been 
marked by an event, if we except two short 
visits she had paid to Alice Moreton. Loving 
her new friends with an increasing affection, 
and increasingly beloved by them, it seemed 
to her that after her trials and troubles she 
had glided into some calm haven, where 
everything that her heart could wish was pre- 
pared for her. But He who loved her with a 
love greater than earthly love, saw that amid 
the fulness of His gifts she had ceased to feel 
the want of Himself, 

One evening after dirner Mr. Stevenson 
sat in the easy chair waiting till it was 
time to start for a meeting at which he was 
to preside. He had been so unusually silent 
during dinner that Geraldine feared some- 
thing was the matter with him, and she now 
came over and stood at his side without speak- 
ing. He took one of her hands in his, as was 
his frequent custom, and held it with a gentle 
pressure; but the touch of his hand surprised 
her exceedingly. There was that in it which 
brought to her mind immediately the touch of 
her father’s hand as he lay on his dying bed. 
She inquired with some alarm,— 

“ Are you unwell, uncle ?’”—for uncle was 
the title he had taught her to use when speak- 
ing to him. 

““Why do you ask that, my dear?” 

“Your hand feels so very hot.” 

“ Hot—does it P how is my pulse?” 

“Oh, so fast!” cried Geraldine, as she 
touched his wrist. 

“TI fear I am not well, my face and head are 
very hot.” 

“ You must not go out this evening.” 

“T was just thinking before you spoke that 
I could not.” 

Geraldine went in search of Mrs. Steven- 


‘My own opmion is tnat you want the 


“T know it is useless to speak to you when 
you have taken the thing into your head; you 
are always searching for some new way to 


she had seen her husband she insisted on 
sending immediately for the doctor. 

And now did a shadow of great darkness 
fall on that happy household, for when the 
doctor came he pronounced Mr. Stevenson in 
fever, and ordered him to bed. The mind of 





Geraldine was at once filled with apprehen- 
sions of the worst result, and she feared she 
was about to lose that kind protector whom | 
she loved best of all the world. Both she and || 
his wife remained up the greater part of the 
night, notwithstanding the earnest remon- || 
strances of the patient; and when next day || 
the physician came he could only say that the || 
disease had fully set in, and that it was of || 
a dangerous, though not of an infectious, cha- || 
racter. 

It was now Geraldine’s lot to assist Mrs. 
Stevenson in every possible way, consequently 
she was a good deal at Mr. Stevenson’s bed- 
side, and had frequent opportunities of hearing 
him speak. With sick beds, and even with 
the sick beds of Christians, she was not un- 
familiar. But there was a something in Mr. 
Stevenson which impressed her more than 
anything ever before had done. Perhaps she 
was now older and riper and more susceptible 
of such influence. | 

| 


Day after day the sick man lay with his 
mind fixed in the persuasion that he had done 
with all below. But there was no expression 
of fear, of doubt, of regret, or of dissatisfac- 
tion. On the other hand there was no ecstatic || 
burst of feeling, such as may perhaps be con- 
ceived of as existing when the glories of |} 
Heaven are let down close around the soul. || 
In Mr. Stevenson there was a calm and a | 
peace which almost struck awe into the heart 
of his young attendant. He was not over- 
flowed with joy in prospect of leaving a gloomy 
world, because the consciousness that he was 
in it according to God’s will had reconciled 
him to its gloom. And the immediate view 
of heaven did not arouse all the emotion which 
might have been kindled in connection with a 
weaker faith; for his mind was less attracted 
to the joy before him than to the simple truth, 
that in his new and higher existence he would 
still be moving in the will of God. This state, 
so much beyend the comprehension of ordi- 
nary men, or even ordinary Christians, pro- 
duced that outward quietness which affectea 
Geraldine. How anyone could look at death | 
and make so little of it she was unable to 
understand. 

He had grown weaker and could speak but 
little now, and only at intervals. 

“Oh, but, uncle, you are not going to die,” 
she one morning exclaimed through her tears, | 








son, and informed her of his condition. When 


when he spoke plainly of his departure. 
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“TI cannot tell, my dear; I feel as if I|love. After the death of her mother sorrow 
should.” land trial had commenced to teach her the 
“ But the doctor does not say it.”’ | reality of existence, and to drive her to tho 
“If I live,” he replied, “I live unto the! feet of God. But, as has already been hinted, 
Lord; and if I die, I die unto the Lord. Why|the peace and love of her present lot had 
should I be troubled, Geraldine ? [leave it all| drawn her heart away to other things; and 


in His hands to arrange; He knows best.” | her music, her languages, and her numerous 
“ But you are wanting in this world.” | studies had engaged and almost absorbed her 
“He knows best, love; neither you nor I}attention. The illness of Mr. Stevenson was 
can tell.” | the means used by God to open her heart for 


“T am sure I don’t know what I should do| the first time to a consciousness of how mat- 
without you,” she exclaimed, with a burst of | ters really stood, and to a deep sense that she 
sorrow. needed something more than she had hitherto 

“ You are afraid for yourself, Geraldine, but | found or enjoyed. 

I have no fear respecting you. Oh, I do see that | 
God is love. I thought I saw it longago; but CHAPTER IX.-AT BASTBOUBEE. 

each brighter revelation makes the former | “ It would be perfectly delightful,” cried Geral- 
seem darkness. Try to trust God, Geraldine, | dine, with sparkling eyes. 

try to trust Him; oh, it is a glorious life!” They were seated at the breakfast table, and 

Walter Stevenson was very frequent in his|Mr. Stevenson was quite looking himself 
visits, coming almost every day, and some-|again. His wife had just proposed a trip to 
times when he was able twice a day, to learn} Eastbourne for the full establishment of his 
how his uncle was progressing. Geraldine | health. 
now perceived what she never had an oppor-| “You know, my dear,” she went on, “the 
tunity of perceiving before, that Mr. Stevenson |sea air always does wonders for you. I 
and his nephew were companions in the Chris-| remember,” turning to Geraldine, “ once 
tian road, that is as much as the difference of|taking him down to Brighton when he was 
greater and lesser experience enabled them to| more like death than life, and before a week it | 
be. Mr. Stevenson talked to Walter as he| was just a resurrection.” | 
talked to nobody else, and Walter heard and| “I am quite content to go,’’ said Mr. Ste- 
replied in a manner that showed they under- | venson, quietly. ‘ But you see, Geraldine, the 
stood each other. difficulty lies here, that the sea air which is | 

The Miss Masons were also frequent in their | useful to me is injurious to your aunt.’’ | 
calls, but Mr. Stevenson did not wish to see “Well, it certainly doesn’t agree with me,” 1 

| 
| 


’ 








them, at which Geraldine very little wondered. | said the old lady, “it brings on headaches and 
To Geraldine personally their demeanour bor- | all that kind of thing. But I don’t know why 
dered on fierceness. Her final establishment} I am wanted at Eastbourne at all; why cannot 
in Mr. Stevenson’s house in the character of | you and Geraldine start off together ?”’ 

a daughter, was too much for the endurance} At this moment Walter Stevenson entered 
of either Miss Clotilda or her sister. | the room. 

But after all Mr. Stevenson did not die. | “Good morning to everybody. I just came 
He had in this world more to do and more to| round to see how you were getting on, uncle.” 
“Yes, but,” said Mr. Stevenson, “1am get- 
They are talking of sending me 


suffer, and he had yet to presenta still brighter | 
example of Christian excellence. And so, to/ ting off now. 
the joy unfathomable of Geraldine, his disease | away to Eastbourne.” 
began to ebb away slowly as it had arisen.| “Capital! when do you go?” 
It took a long time to restore him to his won-| “ We have not got so far as the when yet, 
ted health and strength, but these did come at | we were only talking of the how as you came 
last in full portion. And he, this true, God-| in.” 
loving man, came out again from the solitude; “ Where is the difficulty ?” 
of a sick chamber into the busy life of earth, to| ‘ You know the sea air doesn’t agree with 
speak with the tone of one who had been very | your aunt here; so she was proposing to send 
close to God. Geraldine and me off together.” 

The darkness was past and the shadow| “Capital, again! I am sure you two will 
rolled off that little household. But not use- | not fall out.” 
less had been the visitation of that darkness, “Tam not so sure of that,” said Mrs. Ste- 
and it left behind more results than those|venscn, a wee bit archly; “I should scurcely 
which Mr. Stevenson showed. (eraldine| like to try them together, alone.” 
Beauchamp had always been a good and gentle| Geraldine felt puzzled, but she saw that 
girl, and had always loved religion with a true | there was something coming. 
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“What do you mean, aunt ?” asked Walter. 
“TJ mean that there should be some one 
with them to keep them from falling out. And 
I think it would be a first rate opportunity of 
getting you away from your studies for a bit. 
You seem as if you wanted a brush of the sea 
wind.” 
Geraldine looked at Walter, her face beam- 
ing with pleasure. 
“Yes, but, aunt, perhaps they would rather 
go without me.” 

“All the more reason that they should 
not.” 

“Well, Walter,” said Mr. Stevenson, “I 
suppose we may consider that as arranged.— 
What do you say, Geraldine ?” 

“T think you had better leave me behind to 
take care of aunt here.” 

“Tut, tut!” cried the old lady, “then Wal- 
ter should remain behind to keep us in order, 
and so uncle would be obliged to go alone.” 

“The next thing,” said Mr. Stevenson, “is 
the when of going. Are you at liberty, Wal- 
ter P” 

“T am, sir; I can go as easily now as at any 
other time during the summer.” 

“Well, Geraldine, what day shall we say ?” 

“T think the sooner the better for you; 
shall we say to-morrow ?” 

“All right. The weather is beautiful, and 
is likely to continue so.” 

Thus quickly was the matter settled, and the 
next evening saw the trio walking on the 
Eastbourne beach. 

But Mr. Stevenson found in a short time 
that he had over calculated his strength in 
conceiving that he could walk up and down 
along the sea as he pleased. Very glad he 
was soon to sit down and enjoy the breeze 
that crept gently over the water. 

“Ts it not delightful,” he exclaimed, “to 
find one’s self suddenly transferred from London 
to a scene like this! Do you know what 1 
have had in my mind during the past hour? 
I do not think that in all my life up to this 
evening I ever thought of returning thanks to 
God for the beauties of nature. And why 
should we not do this? We thank Him for 
food and for raiment, 2nd for many other bless- 
ings; should we forget to thank Him for this 
beautiful, beautiful world He has given us to 
walk in.” 

The remark was well suited to the prospect 
around. They sat facing the sea, which 
spread calm and clear to the horizon. The 
sun was advancing to the west in great glory, 
and the clouds burned with many colours. 

To their right rose Beachy Head, tinged all 
over with the dim red light; and in the east, 
like a little wreath of mist, floated the moon, 


waiting to touch the earth into another love- 
liness, when all this gorgeous magnificence 
would have died out. 

“Tt is beautiful!” exclaimed Geraldine, with 
something of a dream in her eyes, for it 
brought to her mind many a similar scene 
witnessed in the Isle of Wight. After a 
pause, Walter asked,— 

“How tar do you think, uncle, God means 
to use Nature as a channel for conveying in- 
struction to men P” 

“T should rather, Walter, that you would 
give me your opinion on that subject, for I 
regret to say that I have never been what you 
call a poet. My taste always led me to study 
God more in men than in nature.” 

“T have scarcely any opinion to offer, 
uncle.” 

-“ Well, give what little you have.” 

“Tt is easier to say it than to doit. You 
know we all have some thoughts so vague as 
to be beyond expression in words. It just 
seems to me that everything about us in nature 
is a kind of figure, and that the whole scheme 
of nature is so arranged as to parabolize to us 
things connected with higher existence of 
which we at present know nothing directly. 
Do you understand what I mean ?” j 
“TI confess I do not.” 

“Do you, Geraldine ?” 

“ Not clearly.” 

“Then I dare say I am talking nonsense. 
Do look how the sea is changing colour.” 
“Never mind the sea at present, Walter; 
let us have your thesis.” 

“Not any more, uncle, for I broke down 
lamentably at the first step. I found when I 
tried that I couldn’t say what I wanted to 
say.” 

It grew late while they still sat there, and 
they returned to their apartments. 


CHAPTER X.—DRIFTING AWAY. 


GERALDINE now entered on the enjoyment of 
one of the happiest periods of her life. She 
experienced for some days that pure and 
perfect pleasure which in this world only meets 
us in fleeting gusts, but which while it lasts 
changes the aspect of the world in our eyes, 
and makes all things bright and cheerful. 

Mr. Stevenson was not strong, and was in- 
capable of much walking; but he seemed 
determined that his inability should not be a 
drag on the pleasure of his companions. Day 
by day he started Walter and Geraldine off on 
long rambles, sometimes over Beachy Head, 
sometimes along the coast towards Hastings, 
and sometimes inland on the beautiful roads 
with which the country abounds. To Geral- 
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dine these long walks were occasions of un- 
mixed delight; how much that delight was 
produced by the scenery around, and how 
much by the society of Walter Stevenson, she 
never for a moment thought of inquiring. 

But there was something else to be done 
besides climbing the Head, or trampling on the 
shingle, or roaming on the well-wooded roads. 
One lovely morning they all sat on the espla- 
nade gazing out upon the sea, and watching the 
stray ships and steamers which dotted the 
horizon. 

“What are you going to do to-day, young 
people?” asked Mr. Stevenson. 

“T don’t think we have thought of any- 
thing,” said Geraldine, looking round on 
Walter. 

“Not but that there is plenty to be done,” 
answered Walter; “unless Geraldine is tired 
of seeing the neighbourhood.” 

“T, tired P 
to see it yet.” 

“T suppose,” he continued, “everything we 
have seen would bear seeing over again.” 

“Only that ?” asked Geraldine; “I should | 
think that it would bear seeing six times again. 
There is Beachy Head—tell me, Walter, would | 
you ever be tired of going up that Head? [| 
know I should not.” 


“Then suppose you go up Beachy Head | 


” 


to-day,” suggested Mr. Stevenson. 
“T should be delighted !”’ exclaimed Geral- 
dine. 


“But I imagine,” said Walter, “it would be 


better to do something which we have not yet | 


done.” 

“ What will that be? ” 

“Suppose we take a boat and have a row 
along the shore.” 

“T am afraid the water is rough,” 
uncle. “See the white crust on the waves 
yonder.” 

“Yes, uncle, but that is out far. Close to 
the land it is very calm. ‘The wind is blow- 
ing off the land to-day.” 

“Oh, I do not want to prevent you; 
only suggesting caution.” 

“ But would you not come with us, uncle? | 
you know you would have no walking.” 

“T do not care for boating; I should prefer | 


to sit where I am and watch you paddling 
Are you fond of going on the water, | 


about. 
Geraldine ? ” 

“ T like it very much when it is calm.” 

“Do you not consider it calm to-day,” asked 
Walter. 

“Tt looks very quiet along the shore.” 

“ Will you come then ? ”’ 

“ With great pleasure. 
to go under the Head and look up at it.” 


Why, I have hardly commenced | 


said his | 


I am | 


I have often longed 


A short delay was occasioned by Geraldine’s 
return to their lodgings for some sandwiches, 
as experience had taught them the danger of 
setting out unprovided with luncheon. In 
half an hour they were on the sea, Geraldine 
sitting in the stern of the little boat and steer- 
ing, Walter with a pair of sculls in his hands, 
and striking with all the force and skill of one 
who loved the exercise and who had well 
practised it. 

“Ts it hard to row?” asked Geraldine. 

“ Like everything else, it is easy when you 
know how to do it. But I am not rowing 
now.” 

“What are you doing then P” 

“This is called sculling.” 

“ And what is the difference between rowing 
land sculling P ” 
| “In rowing we use oars, in sculling we use 
sculls.” 

“T am as wise as ever; what is the difference 
| between an oar and a skull?” 

* One is long, the other is short. The oar 
is managed with two hands, but the scull is 
small and one man can work the two.” 
| “T understand now. When you see two 
} 





men rowing in a boat they are using oars.” 

‘Exactly. I suppose you have never tried 
to row?” 

“ No, I have never done anything but steer.” 

“ Some persons prefer steering to rowing.” 

“T think I should. To sit in the stern of 
the boat with the strings in your hand gives 
| you such a feeling of command. I can never 
| steer without moralizing.” 

“On what do you moralize ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know, on a great many things 
|—-on whatever you have the idea of manage- 
| ment in.” 

“ Go on talking, Geraldine, and I will listen ; 
[ am working so hard that you should do all 
|the talking for me.” 











“You are working too hard; you begin to 


|look very warm.” 
** Oh, it does me good.” 
* But I am always afraid to talk much when 
| I am steering, for when I begin talking I forget 
| my business. What would you wd if I ran 
| you in upon the rocks P ” 

“T don’t think you could run anybody upon 
rocks, Geraldine, in any sense whatever.” 

“ Don’t be too sure of me.” 
| Oh, well, we will take care of the rocks, 
'but talk away about something or other. I 
‘always like to be saying or hearing some- 
'thing worth. The reason I like to talk with 
you is that you say what is good, and you like 
to hear what is good.” 

“ You are complimenting me now,” said 
| Geraldine, with more colour in her cheeks than 
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the exercise of steering should have brought ; 
though indeed she had a good pull at the 
moment with her left hand to turn round the 
nose of the boat, which was pointing directly 
to the shore. 

“T never compliment,” said Walter. “ You 
surely know, Geraldine, that you are different 
from other girls.” 

“You are a tremendous judge of young 
ladies,” she cried, laughing heartily. 

“TI have my likings in young ladies as in 
other things ? ” 

“ And what are your likings ? ” 

“T have a good many, quite as many as I 
have dislikings.” 

“T should wish to see a catalogue of them 
both.” 

“T think you have seen it.”’ 

“Have! When?” 

“You have seen it very frequently.” 

“This is some great witticism coming up 
underground.” 

** No, there is no witticism at all. You are 
yourself my beau-ideal of what a young lady 
should be. All my likings are represented in 
what you are, and all my dislikings in what 
you are not.” 

“T am glad there is no one to hear you, 
Walter,” cried Geraldine, looking round as if 
she half feared that there was. 

“ All this time, look where we are going,” 
he exclaimed. ‘“ We are direct for France.” 

“You could not expect me to steer and 
listen to all that at the same time.” 

“ But let us return to what westarted with.” 

“What was that? I forget.” 

“ You spoke about the moralizing.”’ 

+: Xeu.” 

“T want to get at some of your philosophy. 
Give me a dissertation while I work away at 
my sculls.” 

“Tf you had simply asked me to chat with 
you I could have done it, but when you use 
those big words you frighten me. However, 
when I spoke of moralizing it was some such 
thought as this I had in my mind: that a 
person steering a boat is so like a person 
steering himself.” 

“T have often thought of that too. I have 
sometimes learnt from steering the necessity 
for constant watchfulness over the mind. For 
the mind is, like the boat, perpetually swerv- 
ing to this side or to that. Don’t you think 
so Pp” 

“T do.” 

“I am very fond of seeing images of the 
inner state in the outer world.” 

“Are you? I am so glad to hear you say 
it; for I am just the same, and I have often 


“Not a bit silly—look sharp there, Geral- 
dine.” 

“Oh!” she screamed, turning the boat sud- 
denly to avoid a rock which was close on its 
path. “ Now, Walter, this is all your fault ; 
you would have me talk and steer at the same 
time.” 

“Never mind. Let us talk away and we 
will endeavour to keep a look out. But to 
come back to our subject; have you ever 
thought how much Christ was a poet in the 
way of making similitudes and connecting the 
higher with the lower ? ” 

“T have often thought about his parables, 
but it never occurred to me to call Hima 
poet.” 

“Why not? we call utterances of the same 
class in the present day poetry. Can any- 
thing be more poetical than those verses in 
which He speaks of the ravens who neither 
have storehouse nor barn and yet are fed; or 
the verses following where He speaks of the 
lilies of the field doing no labour or spinning, 
and yet wearing raiment finer than a king’s ? 
To me there is a touch of exquisite fancy in 
that.” 

“They are most beautiful. Oh I am so 
fond of those verses. There was a time in my 
life, Walter, when those little verses seemed 
like chests filled with treasure.” 

“Do you know anything of Bryant, the 
American poet ?”’ asked Walter. 

“Dol! I have gone into an ecstasy over 
one of his pieces.” 

“Which piece ? ” 

“The little poem ‘To a Waterfowl. 
“Tam glad you like that, for it is a favourite 
of mine, too. It was this poem which was in 
my mind when I asked you if you knew 
Bryant.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“T think it is so poetical. 
verses do you prefer? ” 

“TI can scarcely say; they are all beautiful. 
But the second verse seems to me to hold 
such a little picture in itself. You know it?” 
“T should like to hear you repeat it.” 

“Let me see! this is it— 


s 99 


Which of the 


*Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along.’ ”’ 


“ Beautiful!”’ exclaimed Walter. “If I 
were a poet, Geraldine, I think I should en- 
gage you to go about reading my pieces, for 
you would give them a double charm.” 

“Nonsense,” she cried, colouring, “I shall 





been afraid that it was silly.” 


begin to think you are no judge if you talk 
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like that. I am always ashamed of my read- ; whom the distance seemed enormous. “ How 
ing.” shall we ever get back P ” 
“There was an old father of the Church “We shall go back as we came; are you 
whose name was Chrysostom, which name tired of the boat ? ” 
means the golden-mouthed. I think I shall “No; but don’t you think the sea is getting 
call you Chrysostom. Do you remember the rougher?” 
last verse of the ‘ Waterfowl’ ? ” “Yes; the wind is springing up a little. 
€¥ doi" But it is off the coast and we shall have shelter 
the whole way home. What do you say to 
going on shore for a bit before we turn back ? ” 
“ Do, if you like.” 
‘He who, from zone to zone, “ But would not you like ?”’ 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, “T don’t care much for stirring, but that 
In the long way that I must tread alone, need make no difference with you.” 
Will lead my steps aright.’ ” “Then I think I shall stretch my legs a 
little; and besides I can look for something 
“What a lovely verse!” on the shore to bring back to uncle, as a proof 
“I think the whole poem is most beautiful. we have discovered a new country.” 
Latterly I have grown to love it even more He ran the boat into the beach, and suc- 
than I did, because of certain associations ceeded in landing at the cost of wet feet. He 
I have with waterfowl. I remember one day tied the painter to a rock and walked about in 
standing in St. James’s Park and longing’ search of something wonderful to take home. 
with unutterable longing to escape out of “What in the world is that down there? ”’ 
human existence and to go down into the asked Geraldine, pointing to some object on | 
ponds among the waterfowl as one of them- the beach about a quarter of a mile away. 
selves, I know it was very wrong, for I was “T don’t know; it looks like a barrel.” 
} 
| 








“T should like you to repeat it.” 
“This is it— 





just neglecting the truth taught in Byrant’s “ Suppose we row down and see; it might 
last verse. How foolish to think that I should be part of a wreck.” 

be more under God’s care as a waterfowl “ Or suppose I run down. and you sit there. 
than as a human being.” You would not be afraid ? ” 

Thus they chatted and talked away while| “ Why should I be afraid? the race will do || 
Walter sculled and Geraldine steered—when you good.” 1] 
she remembered to steer. They left the East. Away went Walter on his expedition, and | 
bourne beach behind and passed along under Geraldine sat in the boat watching him. Ina || 
the shadow of the Head. Above them rose few minutes he reached the object they had || 
the white cliffs to a height of many hundred seen and stood on it, waving his hat to Geral- || 
feet. dine. She was so much amused by what was 

“What a splendid sight!” cried Walter, for passing that it was only when the boat had 
the first time relaxing from his labours. already drifted some distance she perceived it 

‘And listen to the sea how it booms along had broken loose. The first discovery caus>d 
at the foot of the cliff! How many a noble her very little disquietude, for the shore was |_| 
vessel has gone in and perished there, from close, and besides Walter was there. But she 
the time of the ancient Britons’ bark boats was astonished to see the land recede quickly, 
until now.” ang to feel herself on rougher water. She || 

“A great many indeed,” said Walter, re- wuld have been quite prepared for this had 
suming his sculling. she known that not only was the tide ebbing, 

On the sea Walter Stevenson was perfectly but a strong wind was blowing directly out to 
at home. ‘To all kinds of boating and sailing} sea. She stood up in the boat and called | 
he was passionately attached. To-day he); Walter as loudly as she could, just as if the 
seemed quite to forget that every stroke he surf on the beach were not the heartless thing 
made would give him a stroke the more on it was to drown her cry with its continual 
his way home. He went on for a couple of roay. But Walter had seen her position and 
hours still skirting the cliffs, which at the was running back as swiftly as he was able. 
further side of Beachy Head grew low again. However his greatest speed was inconsiderable 
At last Geraldine said,— owing to the small shingle in which his foot 

“We must be a great distance from East-' sank at every step. He was thoroughly 














bourne.” frightened when he reached the spot at which 
“Not very far—about eight miles, I sup- the boat had been moored. 


pose.” “Take the sculls, Geraldine,’ he roared 
“Eight miles!” exclaimed Geraldine, to through his hands. 
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His words did not reach her, but she under- 
stood the signs he made. She sat down in 
his place and endeavoured to imitate his 


lish coasts. After all, if the sea did not be- 
come worse than it was, there was very little 
danger. Besides, it was scarcely possible but 


action; but, of course, without the slightest | that she would cross the track of some vessel. 


success. The sculls only splashed on the top 
of the water, or if they entered only caught in 
such a way as required her utmost strength 
to disengage them. She soon pulled them 
into the boat and gazed on Walter’s ever less- 
ening figure. 

And now, for the first time, a great despair 
opened in her heart, She looked around, but 
could see no boat or vessel near her, or indeed 


no human being excepting that one she had 


left upon the shore, who, in a despair greater 
than her own, ran to and fro like a madman. 
But a new cause for agony arose when she 
saw Walter throw himself into the sea. She 
stood up in the boat with clasped hands to 
watch him, but his head was often not to be 
distinguished among the waves. However 
she had the satisfaction of seeing him on the 
beach again in a few minutes. Then she saw 
him run away in the opposite direction from 
that in which they had come. 

The boat began now to rock violently as it 
experienced the full force of the wind. Geral- 
dine gave herself up for lost, and strove, as 
well as her flurried mind would permit, to 
raise her thoughts to God. The little acquaint- 
ance she had with boating warned her how 
dangerous it was to leave the side of the boat 
exposed to the waves, which had already 
splashed her several times. She accordingly 
resumed her former seat and began to steer. 
Not to steer for home, for that she knew would 
be useless, but to steer in such a way as would 
keep the stern presented to the waves. As 
the wind blew at the time she was thus drift- 
ing direct from the land. The boat was a light 
one, and haying all the weight behind, its bow 
was lifted out of the water and acted as a sail; 
and at no inconsiderable pacedid poor Geraldine 
start away for the open sea. 

Many an anxious look did she cast behind 
her to ascertain if Walter were following with 
help; but an hour went by, the beach grew 
faint in the distance, and she could perceive 
no boat anywhere about. Then she thought 
of the coast-guard station on the top of Beachy 
Head; surely the man on the look-out would 
see her, would examine her with his telesqope, 
would recognise her condition, and would send 
out a party to rescue her. Not less anxiously 
did she scan the sea around her and before. 
Here and there a sail appeared, but all were at 
such a distance that it was impossible to 
attract their attention. Still the boat ran 
before the wind. She strove to recollect how 


In case this hope should fail, France was before 
her so wide that she could not miss it. And 
last of all, there was the expectation each half- 
hour that she would find herself overtaken by 
Walter. 

Calculating thus her chances, she sat quietly 
in the stern, and kept the boat straight with 
the wind; but as time went on, and as she 
still found herself alone upon the wide, wide 
sea, her thoughts turned increasingly from all 
human resources, and she endeavoured to 
realize trust in Him who holds the winds and 
the waves in the hollow of His hand. Her 
position was certainly a very frightful one for 
a young girl, almost completely ignorant of the 
way in which a boat should be managed. But 
she retained a calmness and composure which 
had there been anyone to see might have been 
considered affected. 

Many hours passed; the sun was in the 
west, and a new horror broke on Geraldine 
with the thought of being alone in the dark- 
ness. She felt herself faint from anxiety and 
hunger, and with a right good appetite she ate 
tke sandwiches which had been provided for 
their luncheon. When she had finished she 
was rather startled at thinking that there was 
nothing left in the boat for the next time she 
would feel hungry. However, she thought, 
I am not hungry now, and we shall see about 
the future when it comes. 

As the evening sank, so the wind sank too. 
The surface of the sea grew as smooth as a 
mirror, but a slight swell still rocked the boat 
unpleasantly. On the glassy water lay the 
reflection of the western glory like a broad 
trail of gold. The sunset was so magnificent 
that, in spite of her position, her attention was 
once or twice quite attracted; and in the 
midst of her desolation she was not forgotten 
of Ged, who from the depth of that flaming 
| sky spoke comfort to her heart. Even as she 
gazed upward she saw one of those wandering 
birds which had been the subject of conversa- 
tion in the day, and which, at an amazing 
height, was moving onward to the setting sun. 
Nothing could have more perfectly realized 
the beautiful verse of Bryant. On the crimson 
sky the darkly painted figure of the bird floated 
along; and the concluding verse of the poem 
came, with an infinitude of meaning, to fill and 
to strengthen her heart,— 

“He who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 





many miles lay between the French and Eng- 


Will lead my steps aright.” 
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Nothing that could possibly have occurred, | familiar to persons of nervous temperament, 


natural or supernatural, could have so com- 
pletely roused her faith in God as the sight of 
that passing bird. 

But now it had disappeared from view. The 
purple creasings and foldings of the clouds 
began to lose their brightest tints. The sun 
was gone, the glory faded away, coldness and 
grayness stole over sea and sky, and Geral- 
dine’s trial assumed its worst form as she 
found herself utterly alone in the darkness on 
that desert of water. 

But the wind had ceased, and her steering 
became unnecessary. Over the sky the stars 
were spread, and it was something to raise the 
eye at least to their friendly faces. 

But the silence was grand and awful; to 
Geraldine it grew at times intolerable. 

Her whole soul occupied in prayer, she lay 
on the floor of the boat endeavouring to obtain 
a little rest for her weary frame. And the 
hours went by, quick enough to write of, but 
slow beyond all description to the lonely girl. 

However the night was not without its 
little events. As she lay in the silence, 
she was startled by the sound of a splash 
in the water close to the boat. With a rush 
of pain at her heart she sat up to discover 
the cause, but nothing whatever was visi- 
ble. Pale, superstitious fears rose within 
her; she felt the dew upon her forehead, 
and with difficulty restrained herself from 
screaming. Never before in her life had 
she experienced a sensation of such perfect 
fright. 
lift her heart to God; she could not disengage 
her imagination from the thousand fears with 
which it was occupied, while, faint and 
trembling, she sat clutching the sides of the 
boat in her twitching fingers, and longing for 
the presence of some human being with a 
depth of longing quite unutterable. 

But before half an hour had passed the 
sound was repeated, and her eye at the moment 
perceived the cause. Nothing, after all, but a 
silvery fish in his midnight gambols leaping 
out into the starry sheen and falling again 
into the mysterious depths of his ocean home 


} 


in which she expected each moment that some- 
thing weird or awful would occur. 

Oh the slow, slow night! measured by no 
strikings of clocks, nor by any human sounds, 
it was scarcely possible to know how it was 
going by. She had her watch with her, but 


‘the starlight was not sufficient to enable her 


larray of terrors too. 


to read the dial. She sometimes occupied 
herself with opening the glass and making 
rude guesses by the touch of her finger on the 
hands. 

And thus was she engaged when the cry 
as of a human voice broke on her ear. 
Again she experienced the agony of terror, 
and now even more fearfully than before. Her 
wild eyes, with failing sight, searched the 
smooth surface of the sea on every side; but 
that surface was unbroken by any object either 
great or small; and the vague, uncertain 
dread, once more paralyzed her limbs. 

Again the cry; she felt herself growing 
weak, and judged that she was about to faint. 
With the last light of reason she stretched 
herself on the floor of the boat and became 
unconscious. 

The waking up from this condition had its 
The vague comprehen- 
sion of stars shining overhead, the sensation 
of motion underneath, the sight of the boat 
and of the sea, the remembrance of Walter, of 
the breaking loose, of the sunset, of the 
night, of that horrible cry. Then she was 


‘thoroughly aroused, and the last thought 


Almost vainly did she endeavour to | 


A load fell off from her heart at this discovery | 


and she regained something of her composure; 
but she waited in that attitude of mind so 





came back with all the dread which it had 
before occasioned. 

Again she heard the cry. She mastered 
herself and rose up resolute to ascertain the 
cause. The east was whitening for the dawn, 
and an increase of light was abroad upon 
the sea. Again the cry, and she turned to 
the direction from which it came. Hardly 
to be distinguished in the darkness, but 
yet to be distinguished, a merry diver was 
sporting near the boat. Poor bird, altogether 
unconscious of the distraction he had caused 
in a tier of existence vastly higher than his 
own. 

But, reader, it is time that we should go back 
to Walter Stevenson, and ascértain what has 
become of him. 













































































| appreciated. As if at the touch of an en- 
| chanter’s wand, stately hotels and commodious 
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JOTTINGS IN THE BRISTOL CHANNEL. 


TuHE magic of Professor Kingsley'’s pen, power- 
ful as that of the genius of Aladdin’s lamp, has 
raised a thriving and rising little watering 
place upon a tract of the beautiful North 
Devon coast, hitherto but little known and 





lodging-houses have sprung up, or are in 
course of erection, while terraces, &c., named 


our minds the deceitfulness and pitilessness of 
that changeful sea, which now perhaps stretches 
away toward the sky, blue and soft with the 


sunlight on it, looking as peaceful as “a little | 


child at play,” rather than as it really is, a 
mighty giant slumbering. An equally sad 
reminder of this is the deadhouse, which 
stands in one corner of the churchyard, and to 


which, in the times of the boisterous wintry | 





after him, commemorate the gifted novelist, 
whose pen has been so potent. 
Westward Ho! is situated on the coast of|loads; not only men, but women and tender 


the Bristol Channel, about three miles distant | little children, being sometimes washed ashore | 
from the quaint old town of Bideford, called on this fatal coast, and buried in Northam | 


by the country people “Bidevor.” Standing | churchyard, there to rest until that day when 
at Westward Ho! upon the Pebble ridge, and | the sea shall give up her dead. In addition 
looking out to sea-ward, full in view upon the | to the many casualties from shipwreck, many 
horizon lies Lundy Island, steep and precipi-| wonderful escapes are on record, instances 
tous; to the right the village and tower of sometimes occurring of the mighty Atlantic 
Northam, the town of Appledore, and the) waves lifting a ship clean over the bar and the 


| Devon coast stretching towards Ilfracombe ; to} fatal sands, right on to the very top of the 


the left the rugged, frowning coast, with the | Pebble Ridge, and there depositing safely her 
little white cottages of Clovelly standing out in | drenched and trembling crew. 
marked contrast to the black masses of rock; But besides its Pebble Ridge, Westward 
and tree-covered crags, among which they are | Ho! has an attraction possessed by but few, if 
built, until the view is terminated by the bold| by any other English watering places. For 
outline of Hartland Point rushing forth to the | it boasts, as its inhabitants will tell you, the 
sea, where Devon and Cornwall meet. | very best Golf groundin England. The waste 
The chief glory of Westward Ho! is its| marsh, dry enough in summer, cut off by the 
Pebble Ridge; composed of wave-worn rounded | Pebble Ridge from the devouring sea, is thus 
stones of all sizes, from that of an egg to that! used, its great expanse, sandhills, and broken 
of a cannon ball, it stretches away a mighty | pieces of ground, rendering it well adapted to 
rampart, without break or gap for two miles, the exercise of this curious, and in England 
regular and even as though built and planned little known game. The object of the game is 
by man with line and rule, until it terminates | for two parties, or two players, as the case 
in the sandhills of the ‘ Burrows,” and the| may be, to drive, with the fewest number of 
estuary of the river Torridge. Raised by the| strokes, their respective balls into the differ- 
sea itself, it defeats the ocean’s fury, and/ent holes, which are scattered about at even 
rescues from its dominion a long and broad| distances over acourse of nearly three miles 
strip of pasture land. At every high tide the|thus each game of golf necessitates at all 
sea dashes against this self-raised bulwark,|;events a fine healthy walk by the seaside. 
grinding the pebbles together in rough weather|The J.adies’ Golf Club has a different and 





| gales, as a Northam man told me, the dead are | 
sometimes brought, not singly but by cart- | 





with a deep low sound, solemn as that of dis- 
tant thunder, and at many a Devonshire fire- 
side causing to go up to Him who holds the 
waves in the hollow of his hand, “A prayer 
for those at sea.” 

There is a church at Westward Ho! in course 
of building, but at present the visitor will 
probably attend divine service at Northam, 
distant a little more than a mile. The church 


is a very old one, and for a country village a 
very good one; a walk round the grave-yard 
and a glance at the tombstones will recall to 





shorter course. Each golfer is followed by a 
lad who carries a number of golf clubs, which 
to the uninitiated may seem somewhat alike, 
and yet are by no means to be confounded 
together, each has a different use and technical 
name, for the judicious golfer selects his club 
according to the nature and difficulty of his 
stroke. This odd-looking one, for instance, 
shod with a sharp piece of steel, fastened on 
at right angles to the handle, is admirably 
adapted for extricating the ball from some 
overhanging bank or rut in the sandhills, 
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That one again is called “a driver,” it is used | hastily round to behold what looks like a side 
where the ground is level, and will, if skilfully| of bacon disappearing in the water, to rise 
wielded, send the golf ball skimming over the | again a few feet off, accompanied by a smaller 
marsh with a velocity like that of a bullet. | side of bacon, as the exclamation “ porpoises ”’ 
This one, again slightly differing from the|escapes him. How absurd the great unwieldy 
driver in the shape of the curve, is known as| things look as they indulge in an apparently 


. the “ putter,” and is used, as its name implies, | interminable game of head over heels. They 


to put or gently strike the ball into the hole| are no favourites of the fishermen, however, as 
at a short distance. There are some enthusi-|they often greatly damage their nets. And 
astic golfers at Westward Ho! and the visitor | then, having dressed, our friend will, if nur- 
wi!l find them very courteous and delighted to | tured “on the banks of Isis or of Cam,” take 
initiate strangers into the mysteries of their|an oar and row himself warm, albeit the oar 
craft. The Westward Ho! club employ a pro- | and boat contrast to those to which he is ac- 
fessional, and contend annually with the Black- | customed almost as much as a rifle does to a 
heath and other clubs tor a gold medal, given|cannon. He will then probably either row, 
by the Prince of Wales. 





| ride, or walk to Hartland Point, distant about 
Or if the charms of golf begin to pall upon | four miles, and there, beside the old abbey, 
the visitor, and he finds his carefully taken | with the wide sea stretching out before him, 
strokes more apt to impart pain to his own | and granite-walled Lundy full i in view, he will 
toes than velocity to the golf ball, let him | watch the sunset as the golden clouds fade and 
relinquish the club, and drive through the | mingle with eachother, giving fleeting glimpses 
beautiful Devonshire lanes, shady and soft and | suggestive of “ a new heaven and a new earth,” 
cool, to the picturesque little village of Clo-| until at last “the orange twilight fades into 
velly, and as he passes through the woods of | the grey,” as darkness comes stealing over the 
the “ Hobby ” drive, catching, through openings | sea, and then, in the cool of the summer even- 
in the trees, fairy-like glimpses and views of| ing, he will ride back through the leafy lanes 
the calm blue sea far down beneath his feet,| to Westward Ho! 
and as the ripple of fern-covered brooks and| ‘The sunsets at Westward Ho! were very 
cascades mingles with the murmur of the sea| beautiful, the sun setting to seaward over the 
and falls upon his ear, varied tints of foliage,| western corner of Lundy Island. One I 
with the deep blue of ocean seen through their | especially remember; it had been blowing a 
leafy screen, meanwhile delighting his eye.| very heavy gale all day, and the sun went 
As he pauses for a moment or two in the | down over Lundy that night as if steeped in 
grateful shade, let him ask himself if he is | blood, casting a strange crimson glew over the 
pleased with Devonshire, and if the answer be | tossing white horses that came towering in 
not a very hearty affirmative he must be a/| ridge upon ridge, one after the other, to fall 
man with very little appreciation of the beau-| thundering on the Pebble Ridge, as the great 
tiful things in nature, and with most likely an| stones and boulders ground together, with a 
impaired digestion. Then, having reached | deep, low, solemn sound that might be heard 
Clovelly and duly refreshed the inward man, | far away inland. Have you ever seen a storm 
either at the hotel, or, far better, in an “al|on the west coast of England reader, when 
fresco” manner, let him stroll down to the] a furious Apatite gale is blowing in from the 
jetty and look up at the quaint little village, | Atlantic? if not come with me, in fancy, and see 
with its houses perched about like white| this one. The wind renders a hat a derision 
pigeons on the precipitous rock, with ito | and ridicule, and tke rain falls fast. But a 
streets like long flights of stairs; how strange | storm js the voice of God, an awful manifesta- 
and lovely it allis! and how different from the | tion of His power, so you and I, regardless of 
general run of English watering-places! Then| wind or rain, will go out “and see this great 
if the day be fine, and my visitor a strong and | sight.” 
able swimmer, let him engage a boat, row out| ‘Turning to the left, along the crags we go, 
and bathe! That first plunge, what a disa-/ the sea boiling in the fissures of the jagged 
greeable thing to take it is; but what adelight-| rocks, its milky whiteness contrasting with 
ful sensation to have taken it—to be in it—and | the jet black of the wet limestone, while all 
not to find it so very cold after all; how delight- | around us, thick and fast, like great snow- 
ful to lie back and float, rising and falling upon | flakes, falls the churned up froth of the sea, 
the long gentle swell of the sea; and how| covering in many places the bluff crags and 
startling, as he lies back thus, with his thoughts | the scant herbage with a pure white mantle, 
perhaps wandering far away into the blue of| like that the earth wears at Christmastide. 
the sky above him, to be roused from his| And now, if your nerves are strong and your 
meditations by a loud snort, and turning| feet sure, we will climb down the slippery 
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rocks, stepping warily, for a slip would leave 
little chance of life, and get as near the 
glorious hurly-burly as we can. See, we will 
sit down in this sheltered little nook out of 
the way of the wind, and within a few yards 
of where the breakers dash up. Did you ever 
see anything more truly grand? Ridge after 
ridge the waves come on, standing poised for a 
momentas a great thick rampart before us, to fall 
with a noise like thunder on the serrated reefs, 
as the sheeted spray hisses past us and falls 
on the rocks at our side. Is it not wonderful 
to see the mighty masses of water, tons upon 
tons, burst up in a moment into a myriad 
clouds of spray, and come rolling, leaping, and 
dashing over the jagged reefs ? Where would 
the strongest ship man’s ingenuity and labour 
ever framed be, contrasted with the strength 
of those pitiless waves ? 

And talking of ships, what is that great 
black mass yonder, indistinctly seen in the 
white of the breakers? See, it comes on, 
borne on the crest of that great roller, and is 
dashed down even at our feet, tossed about by 
the waves as a toy by a child. Ah! it is the 
bowsprit of some large ship. And the crew, 


been lost. Still it is a sad sight desolate and 
still, with its bulwarks broken in, its cabin 
half full of water, its sails shattered and idly 
flapping. There it lay, half buried in the sand, 
making one think most forcibly of the drear 
wreck of many a human life, cast out a waif 
and stray upon the breast of society as this 
wreck upon the lonely Devon sands. From 
some of the chains and the bowsprit of this 
broken vessel some little fisher children had 
extemporised a swing, and were laughing mer- 
| rily, heedless of the sullen moaning sea which 
had so nearly made others weeping orphans. 

In connection with wrecks, some of the 
noblest deeds of women have been done. 
Without recalling to your minds the details of 
the heroic action of Grace Darling, whose 
generous daring has rendered her name im- 
mortal, I will mention an instance of unselfish- 
ness and sympathy of which a gentle English 
lady has lately given proof, at this very spot, 
Westward Ho! I quote from a letter of a 
correspondent of the John Bull. He thus 
describes the services rendered by the Countess 
of Portsmouth, at the shipwreck of an Austrian 
vessel in Bideford Bay. 





where are they? Where! 

But time has flown so quickly that we can | 
hardly think that we have been two hours here, | 
but so it is, and we are getting somewhat cold 
and chilly, so let us return, and after such a 
display of the mighty power of Him who 
controls the great forces of nature, who “ has 
set a bound to the sea which it cannot pass,” 
our thought must be, “Lord, what is man, that 
Thou art mindful of him ? and the son of man, 
that Thou visitest him ? ” 

In the night of the above storm, which I 
have endeavoured as well as I could to pourtray, 
we were roused by an application from three 
shipwrecked sailors for food and_ shelter. 
Driven before the gale, they had run from 
Land’s End up the Bristol Channel, and try- 
ing to put into Bideford had struck upon the 
sands at the lower end of the Pebble Ridge; 
all had escaped with life, but were nearly dying 
from exhaustion and exposure. Having seen a 
light in our house they had wandered two miles 
across the marsh toit. Rest, and the judicious 
use Of stimulants, soon revived them. They 
spoke as men snatched from the jaws of death, 
they themselves having hours before they struck 
given up every hope of life. Their hands 
were fearfully cut and swollen, through con- 
stantly handling the ropes during the storm. 

Next morning, the gale having partially 
subsided, we went off to view the wreck; 
we walked to it, it being left dry by the 
retreating tide. A wreck is a sad sight, even 
when, as on the present occasion, no lives had 





“ She saw her strike, and dropping the glass 
she hurried, thinly clad, over the rough Pebble 
Ridge, through the furious gale, to the dis- 
astrous spot, and there—not from her rank, for 
she was unknown—she became conspicuous by 
an absence of self, and a sympathising devotion 
for the distress of the shipwrecked foreigners. 
She received the poor benumbed creatures 
from the lifeboat with words of comfort in their 
own language. Standing in the very waves as 
the lifeboat grounded, she took them under 
her protection, and they were conveyed to the 
bath-house, where she watched and nursed 
them, and her fair hands helped to restore cir- 
culation. Some perished before*her eyes and 
were washed out to sea. I will not narrate 
the harrowing feelings of that scene, of the 
five drowned, of the twenty struggling in the 
boiling breakers. Deep were the feelings of 
gratitude for the safety of the twenty, and loud 
the expressions of admiration for the lady then 
unknown.” 

Doubtless upon that true woman and noble 
lady shall come “ the blessing of him that was 
ready to perish.” 

But leaving Westward Ho! with its wonder- 
ful Pebble Ridge, rich with varied associations, 
of soft summer skies, or seething wintry bil- 
lows, let us drive to Bideford, and there take 
steamer for a very little known, and yet 
interesting member of the British Islands, 
viz., Lundy Island. See, it is a fair sunny 
morning, and we steam away from Bideford 
quay, leaving behind the quaint old town and 
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the many-arched bridge, as we go winding | 
down the Torridge, past Appledore, out to sea. 
The distance we have to go is about sixteen 
miles, and several of the excursionists amuse 
themselves on the way by shooting at the | 
puffins and sea gulls, generally, we are thank- | 
ful to see, without effect. Without perhaps 
wishing that the severity of the Manx regula- | 
tion, which inflicts a £5 fine on any one} 
destroying sea gulls or their eggs, were gene- 
rally enforced, it is a great pity thatexcursionists 
cannot make themselves happy on a sea trip 
without murdering theinnocent and picturesque 
sea fow]. The birds, in most instances, are 
simply killed from a love of destruction, and 
their bodies falling into the sea, or among in- 





where a landing can be effected with any de- 
gree of security, the rocks in nearly all places 
coming down to the sea in sheer precipice. 
Having landed in this little bay—which is 
surrounded by immense masses of rock and 
cliff, among which in storms the waves must 
dash and rave with wonderful splendour and 
violence—we toil up the steep pass, going, on 
our way, past the mansion of the proprietor of 
the island. It is situated in a little glen, and 
nicely sheltered from the fury of the northerly 
and westerly gales. The lighthouse, which is 
under the control of the Trinity House, is a 
fine substantial building; from its summit 
there is a glorious view of the sea; the lightis a 
very powerful one, and revolving. There are 
some great cracks and fissures in the glass 


accessible crags, are left useless to their 
destroyers. Besides the picturesqueness they 
impart to a sea scene, they are frequently of 
great use to sailors, their harsh, clamorous | the wintry stormy nights. Having descended, 
cries often in foggy weather warning them off | we stroll about the island, casting a look at the 
dangerous rocks and reefs. In some parts of | little grave-yard, where, among others, we find 
our British coasts they are getting to be quite |the tomb of a young clergyman, who, in this 
exterminated, contractors buying them by | lonely “eye of the ocean,” died, and was buried 
thousands, at the Bass rock and Ailsa Craig, j at the early age of twenty-five. 

taking often the sitting birds and leaving their | 
to die miserably from exposure, all to | 


caused by the startled sea-fowl, attracted by 
the light, dashing against it in the darkness of 





‘‘ The briefer life, the earlier immortality.” 


young 
put a few pounds into their pockets and to | Passing thence over the elastic and springy 


adorn with the spoils of the poor gull the too pewennget we wander along the great granite 
often empty heads of the “girls of the|cliffs by the ocean side, looking down over 
period.” |crag and precipice at the calm, blue sea below 

As we steam placidly along, for there is | us, where the puffins are sitting in flocks like 
scarcely a ripple upon the sea to-day, the | ducks, while the screaming gulls are flashing 
great cliffs of Lundy seem as we approach them | in and out the rock clefts and cavities, impart- 
to rise higher and higher, while the Devon and | ing a wild beauty to the scene, until we come 
Cornish ones sink in proportion, until at last|to the great granite works, where the huge 
we anchor in Lundy Roads and prepare to | blocks are being torn from their long resting- 
land by boat. | places, and chipped and quarried to be taken 

This island of Lundy is one mass of granite | away to busy London. 
rock, about five miles in length and twoin| Thence we turn to the workpeoples’ cottages, 
breadth. With the exception of the plot of | how neat, clean, and substantially built they 
ground occupied by the lighthouse, it is private |are—no flimsy, quickly run up things of a 
property. It was in olden days a great | brick’s thickness, but hard, proad, low, compact, 
resort of pirates, who sallying forth from it | granite-builded dwellings, which can safely defy 
used to levy black-mail upon the rich trading|the winter’s storm and fury. Thence we 
ships that passed up and down the Channel. | wander over the heath until we come again to 
In the times of the civil wars it was seized and | the crags, and so round the island. Passing 
held for the king by Lord Saye and Sele. It/the curious hollow known as the “ Devil’s 
is situated in the parish of Hartland, the Punch Bowl,” and the great rock on the north- 
remaining portion of which is a good twelve ern side, known as the “ Constable,” we work 
miles away, close to Hartland Point. At ‘round to the western side, where the most won- 
present it is chiefly used by a granite company, | derful and beautiful crags of all are. Here we 
the stone procured from it being of very good | come to that weird and awful cavity known as 
quality and largely used in the new Thames /|the “ Devil’s Limekiln,” with its gloomy, 
embankment. Strange that the stone which | gaping mouth, which looks drear enough to be 
for thousands of years the wild free sea has |a “descensus Averni.” This place is a great 
washed, should at last be contaminated by the | cavity which goes down, down, down to a fear- 
muddy Thames. “Sed sic transit gloria|ful depth, and terminates in a cavern, into 
Lundi,” and so it is. | which, at high water, the sea rushes with a 


There is only one place upon the island | Strange rumbling sound, and in storms pumps 
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in showers of spray up this hollow. Its sides 
are smooth and slippery, and afford no hold to 
the foot of the expertest cragsman. The bot- 
tom of this dreadful looking well cannot be 
seen from the top, owing to an angle, but a 
large stone dropped into it gives some idea of 
its depth, as it goes bounding from side to side, 
and plunges finally out of sight with a solemn, 
booming sound, startling the wild fowl and 
sending them forth in screaming flocks. 

A little in front of this stands a remarkable 
and gaunt-looking crag ‘known as the “ Shut- 
ter,” from.a fanciful idea, that it would, if placed 
in the “ Limekiln,” just about shut it up; and 
to the top of this “Shutter” rock, if your 
hand, eye, and foot be steady, you may climb. 
Many a good ship homeward bound has been 
ground to pieces on this mighty granite mass, 
which Professor Kingsley so well describes as 
a “huge black fang awaiting its prey.” Here 


| allreaders of “ Westward Ho!” will remember 


he lays ‘the scene of the destruction of the 
Spanish ship, which Sir Amyas Leigh, with 
just anger had dogged and followed round 
Britain, God at last interposing and snatching 
his vengeance from his hand. And on that 
sort of stone seat, a little below the “ Limekiln ” 
and exactly facing the “Shutter,” it was that 


Amyas, humbled by his blindness and God’s 
dealings with him, having learnt a better 
lesson than vengeance, sat and beheld, as in a 
trance, his dead foe,. fathoms down below “the 
merry blue sea;” and Clovelly, and White 
Cliffe, and Pebble Ridge, Hartland Point, with 
the distant shores of Devon and Cornwall, 
mingling in the sunset glory. In the last 
chapter’of “ Westward Ho!” you may read it 
all, and it will bring back to you fresh and 
bright each feature of beauty in this wondrous 
view. Here, where Kingsley leaves Amyas, 
would I, reader, leave you, among the grey, old 
giant crags, where, for many a pleasant hour, 
the visitor may commune with his own heart 
amidst so much that is bright and beautiful, 
raising his thoughts perchance from the flash- 
ing ocean round him, to the “sea of glass 
mingled with fire,” and from the brightness 
of this fair earth and nature’s glory, to that 
“new heaven and new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. For 


‘* Such hours have power to quiet 
The tired pulse of care, 
And fall like the benediction 
That follows after prayer.’ 





BASIL EDWARDES, B. A. 


GENERAL LATTER. 
A MEMORIAL SKETCH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘“ PROTOPLAST.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


My father was happy in his choice of friends. 
Courteous to all who sought his society, there 
were comparatively few whom he admitted to 
an inner circle of friendship, and to these he 
attached himself with all the warmth of his 
earnest nature. Some of these I might name; 
his own brother-in-law, Henry Chippindall; 
Captain Pevor, his old Indian brother-officer 
and friend; Admiral Sir James Hillyar, the 


| In the summer of 1838 my father was 
making his wonted inquiries as to where he 
could combine the benefit of a few weeks’ 
sojourn at the sea-side with the privilege of 
still attending a faithful gospel ministry, when 
Mr. Silver, a dissenting friend, mentioned the 
name of the Rey. Francis Wollaston, of Chil- 
‘lenden. “ He is a man of extraordinary gifts,” 
he said, “and of a most loving Christian 
| spirit, his grasp of truth is something remark- 
‘able, and I think when you hear him you will 





frank, affectionate old sailor, whose delight it | agree with me that you have never heard the 
was to sit beside him in his days of depression, | doctrines of grace preached with greater 
cheering him with the consolations his own | power.” My father always regretted leaving 
bright spirit drew from the Word of life; | the ministry of Mr. Wilkinson, even for a time, 
Edward Clarke, first a soldier and then a /|and this favourable report of Mr. Wollaston’s 
clergyman of the Church of England; Frede- | preaching induced him to take a house at Wal- 
rick Ford, at one time his minister, and always mer, from which place he could drive into 
his brother Christian and friend. These, and | Chillenden once every Sunday. Mr. Silver's 
many more, were regarded by him with high | high estimate of Mr. Wollaston’s teaching was 
esteem and affection. But specially I must | more than justified by the result. His first 
speak of one whom he loved with no ordinary | text was “ Accepted in the beloved,” and he 
feeling, Francis Hales Wollaston. opened the depths of his subject with an 
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unction and power I have never known ex-|taken home. He sought in vain to supply 
ceeded, or perhaps equalled. From that day | the blank caused by the loss of his’ precious 
Robert Latter and Francis Wollaston became | ministry. He took seats, however, in’ West 
united in the closest bonds of Christian affec- | Street Chapel, and heard with much profit the 
tion. Year after year my father made ar-| Rev. Frederick Ford, in whose society and 
rangements for spending some months in his | friendship, as well as in his public teaching, he 
society, for either we went to the sea-side,| took especial pleasure. On Mr. Ford’s re- 
somewhere near him, or he joined us at «| moval from town, he finally selected the 
more distant place. For some time they used | preaching of the Rev. Henry Uole; the trans- 
to write to each other, but as my still closer | lator of Luther’s works. He considered him 
and more confidential intimacy with Mr. Wol-|a most deeply spiritual and heaven-taught 
laston led to an uninterrupted correspondence | divine, and he used for a long time to go to 
between us, he contented himself with a less | Thames Street for his evening lecture. After- 
frequent exchange of letters with him, and | wards, when weakness came upon him,’ the 
sometimes playfully reproached me with hay- | extreme length of Mr. Cole’s sermons tried his 
ing stolen away from him his friend. head very much, and induced him f0 go to a 
The disparity of years, however, between my | chapel in his immediate neighbourhood, but 
father and Mr. Wollaston made him regard | he never ceased to hold him in the same high 
him somewhat in the light of a son, and none | esteem. 
rejoiced more sincerely than himself in seeing| In 1841 the giddiness my father had suf- 
the many advantages which the friendship of | fered from the previous year, returned for a 
such a man secured to his daughter. At the time. He says in his diary, 25th July, 1841 :— 
same time his own familiar intercourse with | “ The giddiness returned as in July last year; 
him continued one of the great enjoyments of | fell down, but, blessed be the God of all my 
his life, and, till Mr. Wollaston’s death in 1849, | mercies, soon recovered.” 
the mutual affection of these two pilgrimsto a} ‘The ten years of my father’s residence in 
better country remained intact and unabated. | Dorset Square, were marked less by striking 
In March, 1840, he was cheered by the | changes than by active usefulness, and peace- 
arrival in England of his widowed sister-in- |ful, social intercourse with those he loved. 
law, Mrs. Chippindall, whose departure for| His winters were generally spent in town, his 
India with her husband in 1832, had given| summers either at Walmer or some other 
him such extreme grief. He immediately! watering-place. In this way he saw a good 
received her into his house, and for some years | deal of his own country, and visited in suc- 
she resided with him. |cession Great Brickhill, Reading, Weston- 
In July he was attacked by a very serious | Super-Mare, Leamington, and other places. 
and distressing form of illness. Without any| His first visit to the Continent was made in 
warning he would be seized with sudden giddi- | 1844, when he visited Paris, and was greatly 
ness, and would fall down on the ground, not | pleased with its many objects of interest. 
insensible, but without power to rise till the | In March, 1845, my father removed to 
vertigo in the head went off. This would} Sussex Terrace, Hyde Park. The healthiness 
occur several times in a week, sometimes twice | and cheerfulness of this new neighbourhood 
a day. It was the more trying, because he|charmed him much, and I have sometimes 
could not be sure at any time that it would not | thought that the few years he spent ‘there 
come on, and therefore could not comfortably | were among the happiest of his life. 
go out walking alone. Indeed he felt con-| He was now nearer to the Royal Institution, 
strained to avoid the streets altogether, for|and it was such a pleasant walk across the 
fear of an attack coming on. He used at this| Park to Albemarle Street, that we regularly 
time to rise early, and walk in the yard behind attended the lectures together. I often look 
the house, accompanied by myself, as he did not back now to the many delightful walks we had, 
like the attendance of a servant. It was a talking over the various subjects we had heard 
very painful time of anxiety and watching. explained with all the clearness and force of 
In a few months the symptoms which had genius. My dear father’s mind was more 
so alarmed us disappeared, but, as the phy-| opened to me also at that time than at any 
sician thought probable, he remained liable to | previous period, and I gained an insight into 
returns of the complaint. his views on most of the leading topics of 
While spending the winter at Bath in 1840, | interest in his day. The more freely he gave 
my father had to mourn the removal of his me his opinions and feelings, the more 
beloved old friend and minister, Mr. Wilkin- thoroughly I appreciated his great natural 
son. He could not but feel the loss acutely, powers, and wondered how he had gained such 
although he rejoiced that the aged saint was |a thorough knowledge of men and things. 
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He became, at this time, a member of the 
Royal Institution, having been previously only 
@ subscriber, and he took much pleasure in the 
Friday evening meetings, and also in the 
reunions which were then held after lecture at 
the house of the secretary, the Rev. J. Bar- 
low. At these soirées, we met most of the 
literary characters of the day. 

I have already mentioned my father’s vene- 
ration for Professor Faraday. The gratifica- 
tion of meeting him there was very great, and 
he always set a high value on the enjoyment 
of conversation with him. But he met him 
also at other times, ever with the same deep 
conviction that the man of science was indeed 
the lowly Christian. For whether in general 
society, or at his own house, or in his lectures, 
Faraday always bore testimony to the truth, 
and spoke as one who had been divinely taught 
the reality of the things unseen. 

I remember well one day after the great 
philosopher had closed his lecture with a 
touching tribute to the praise of that God 
whose works he had been explaining, my 
father said, as we drove home, “ With what a 
holy awe Faraday gives the glory to God! when 
he speaks of His wonders in Creation, there 
seems a kind of fear upon his spirit, a godly 
fear I believe it is,’’ and the tears started in 
his eyes as he spoke. 

During the August of that same year my 
father crossed the channel again to Boulogne, 
but he did not care, on this occasion, to pro- 
ceed to the capital. The next year, 1846, he 
spent a very happy holiday, dividing the sum- 
mer months between Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
and Cromer. Mr. Wollaston joined us in this 
trip to the Suffolk coast, and it was the last 
time that my father enjoyed to its full extent 
the society of this dear friend, for on his return 
to Walmer, where he then resided, symptoms 
showed themselves of thatdisease of the brain 
which continued to gain ground, till, after three 
years of intense suffering, it terminated his 
life. 

Mr. Sharp was at that time vicar of Cromer. 
The little my father saw of this holy and sim- 
ple-minded old man, during his first short 
visit to Cromer, induced him to go there again 
the following summer ; and a friendship grew 
up between them which lasted till my father’s 
death. Mr. Sharp was a man of much natural 
humour and unaffected simplicity of character. 
His preaching was a faithful setting forth of 
gospel truth ; but his peculiar gift lay in his 
catechising of the children at the school room. 
Few have succeeded so well in arresting the 
attention of the young, and expounding the 
Word in language suited to their capacities. 
His plan was to select each week some short 


striking text which the children were expected 
to find by searching their Bibles before the 
next meeting. I remember one night he gave 
the words, “ What come these to do?” When 
the succeeding lecture came round Mr. Sharp 
asked, “ Who has found the text P” “I have— 
and I—and I,” came from a good many voices. 
“Who found it before Saturday?” “I did— 
and I did—and I did,” again replied some of 
the children. ‘“ Who was told where it was ?” 
“TI was told it,” faltered one solitary voice. 
“ And who looked in the Concordance for it ?” 
“I did,” replied the deep sonorous voice of the 
curate, to the infinite amusement of the 
children, who joined in a hearty laugh at the 
expense of the honest man. 

Mr. Sharp then made a few striking remarks 
on the vision of the carpenters, in Zechariah, 
from which scripture the words were taken. 

It was this kind of familiar address which 
my father specially enjoyed. He thoroughly 
appreciated the beauty of Mr. Sharp’s unso- 
phisticated genuine character, and when they 
parted it was to keep up a correspondence 
which I believe gave them mutual pleasure. 
One of the last letters my father received, and 
read with expressions of warm interest, was 
from this dear old man. 

My father had often expressed a wish to 
visit Wales. The summer of 1848 he deter- 
mined to devote to a little tour in that country, 
but previous to this he took for a few weeks a 
house at Clifton, partly that he might be near 
his only sister, who had gone there for change 
of air, and whose health had for some time 
been failing. As, however, in August there 
appeared no cause for increasing anxiety as to 
the state of this beloved relative, he started 
with his family for Beaumaris in very cheerful 
spirits. Making this his head-quarters, he 
made excursions to Bangor, Conway, Carnar- 
von, Llanberis, &c., and took extreme delight 
in the scenery of that beautiful locality. Active 
as a boy, he would climb the hills for a view, 
or follow the tangled paths which led to some 
tiny waterfal). 

I never saw any one enter with more zest 
into the simple pleasures of the country. At 
the same time it greatly interested him tostudy 
the peculiar features of character in the people 
of a particular district. He would chat away 
with any peasant man, woman, or child he 
met, giving them his experience and seeking 
theirs in exchange. 

The next spring brought him a severe trial, 
the death of his loved sister. Most unexpected 
and sudden at last, it fell on him with greater 
weight.. She had been ailing some months, 
but there had been no appearance of danger 





within a week of her removal. A few days of 
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sharp illness and she was gone from him. 
Once and once only he saw her after her 
seizure. She was then too weak to bear much 
conversation, and a few days after he kissed 
her in her coffin. 

“She was the only one of my own family 
left to me,” he said, in speaking to me of his 
loss, and the tone of quiet and subdued sad- 
ness touched me much. Never on any oc- 
casion did I hear from him anythingapproaching 
to a murmur under the pressure of either 
physical or mental suffering. 

“ Tt is better to go into the house of mourn- 
ing than into the house of feasting,” were his 
first words as he sat down among the circle 
of the bereaved family, and the impression 
made by his manner I can never forget. Many 
a word in season has fallen from his lips to 
comiort those in sorrow. In this instance his 
own heart was full, for he loved the departed 
with the warmest brotherly affection. 


CHAPTER IX. 


I wave said that the years my father spent in 
Sussex Terrace were some of the happiest in | 
his life; I believe they were so, but towards 
the close of his residence there, trials fell 
quickly on him. The summer following his 
sister’s death he was at Richmond, watching | 


the last gradual but sure and painful decline | 
Wollaston. | 


of our dearly loved friend Mr. 
There we parted from him for ever in this 
world. It was his wish to return to his own 
house at Walmer, and hoping that he might 
still be spared some months, or even years, my | 
father started on a tour in Scotland, which he 
had for some time contemplated. 


July 25th, 1849.—Reaching Edinburgh by|to bring with us. 
|we were of course refused admission by the 


rail, he made this the starting-point for his 
highland tour. 
the peculiar beauty of the ancient Scottish city, 





Much as he was struck with | g 
| gate. 


read of the great mortality in the metropolis. 
My father’s attack was comparatively slight, 
and on his recovery he enjoyed exceedingly 
the scenery of the Pass of Killicrankie, on his 
way to Blair Athole. He did not, however, feel 
any wish to proceed further northward, and, 
choosing an open carriage and post horses for 
his mode of travel, took. very leisurely the 
route through Taymouth, Abergeldie, Kenmore, 
Dalmally, Killin, beside the magnificent 
scenery of Loch Awe to Oban where we could 
take the steamer for the islands of Staffa and 
Iona. Of all the Scottish lakes, he most 
admired was Loch Awe, and this was his im- 
pression after his tour was completed. 

His spirits rose with every hour of exposure 
to the fresh northern breezes, and he entered 
into the characteristic beauties of the scenery 
around him with the keenest enjoyment. 
In common with most noble natures, he 
retained his youthful feelings in old age. I 
remember the almost boyish enthusiasm with 
which he sprang from the box of the carriage, 
and, hurrying down to the shore of a fine loch 
one evening when the sun was setting, watched 
with as intense an appreciation as the youngest 
of our party, one of the most glorious spectacles 
I ever beheld; even in Italy, I never have seen 
a sky more dazzling in its crimson tints than 
| was the western heaven that night, while the 
alm waters of the lake reflected its won- 
drous glory. 

The humorous peculiarities of the Scotch 
character gave my father infinite amusement. 
I remember on one occasion we started to see 
some castle without the regular permission 
required, and which we had taken the trouble to 
procure, but at the moment of departure forgot 
On arriving at the gates 


cautious old Scotchman who kept the 
My father, with the simplicity of an 


grave, 


5 


he spent but one night there on his arrival, | Englishman who is not in the habit of having 


reserving a further 


inspection of its many |his word called in question, presented his card 


objects of interest till his return from an ex-| with a regret that the letter of admission 


cursion for which summer weather seemed 
most desirabie. 

Perth, our first halting place, presented but 
little to interest my father’s mind; he now 
loved the country better than the town, and on 
lst of August he started again for the beautiful 
village of Dunkeld. The loveliness of this spot 
would, under any circumstances, have won him 
to linger there ; but illness detained him longer 
than he would perhaps have otherwise wished. 

At this place he was seized with cholera, 
and was obliged to remain under medical care. 
This was the year when Asiatic cholera pre- 
vailed in London. The black flag was flying 
over the infected streets, and day by day we 





to view the castle had been accidentally left 
behind. “ Ye canna come in without it,” sternly 
replied the faithful warden; “it’s no permitted 
wi.hout the bit o’ paper.” “ But we had pro- 
cured the paper, only we had left it at home by 
mistake, and we can send it to you by post on 
our return.” “It’s a pity ye did na bring it 
wi’ you then,” was the rejoinder, with a sly 
twinkle, so expressive of his incredulity con- 
cerning our assertion, that in spite of our 
vexation we could not help laughing as we 
turned from the closed gates. 

On our way to Oban we stopped at a clean- 
looking inn, of no very great pretension, but 
promising, as we thought, a good dinner se 
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sleeping accommodation for the night. A 
raw-boned highland waiter presented himself 
and received orders with profound respect. 
Bowing till his head reached his knees, he 
inquired what we would have for dinner. 
“What have you in the house?” he was 
asked. ‘“ Fowls and a leg of mutton,”’ was the 
reply. Aswewererather a large party of hungry 
travellers, the dinner suggested to the waiter 
was a couple of boiled fowls and a roast leg of 
mutton. With a look of horror and perplexity 
infinitely ludicrous he exclaimed, “7'wachickens, 
twa! Twa chickens and a leg of mutton for one 
family. I tell ye what, if ye have twa chickens 
ye must forego the leg of mutton.” <A peal 
of laughter still more disconcerted the good 
man, who in broad Scotch explained that as 
there were two families in the hotel, and the 
larder contained little beside two fowls and a 
joint of mutton, we must choose a moderate 
portion of the available provisions. Meeting 
this explanation with an immediate reduction 
of our exorbitant demands, the bewildered old 
man’s heart was quite won, and he not only pro- 
duced an excellent dinner, but on asking my 
father for his orders for breakfast next morn- 
ing, he patronizingly inquired, “ Could you eat 
an egg and something more?” 

On leaving the inn my father, who had taken 


serious results, and he was able to make an 
excursion to Fort William next day with his 
arm ina sling. From Oban my father began 
his return route to Edinburgh. He visited 
Glencoe, the scene of the Scottish massacre, 
with great interest. He made a longer stay at 
Callander, and admired the scenery of the 
Trossachs and the exquisite Loch Catrine as 
much as any part of Scotland. He stopped at 
Inverary and Tarbit also, and saw Dumbarton 
Castle en route. With Loch Lomond he was 
greatly disappointed. He returned to Edin- 
burgh by Stirling, Sept. 13th, much improved 
in health by his trip, and much charmed with 
the various scenes of beauty through which 
he had passed. 

In all this tour my father had naturally been 
brought very much in contact with the question 


national establishment of Scotland. The ex- 
citement of feeling was atill at its height in the 
country, and the unhappy difference of opinion 
was dividing families and causing much bitter- 
ness. Unable as he felt himself fully to enter 
into the merits of a question which was too tho- 
roughly Scotch to be readily appreciated by the 
English mind, his sympathies were much with 
the Free Church party. Whether right or 
wrong in their view of the necessity of a 





a fancy to the old highlander, placed a piece | separation, he felt that the act had been a noble 
of gold in his hand, instead of the small | sacrifice for conscience’ sake, and he could not 


gratuity generally given at these wayside 
places of entertainment. Sandy bowed almost 
to the ground with a look of grateful surprise, 
and exclaimed, “Thank you, sir, it’s gude pay- 
ment.” I suppose he thought it kind to) 
volunteer a caution, for, hearing that Oban | 
was to be our next halting place, he anxiously | 


help regarding with reverence men who had 
given up their livings, homes, and a thousand 
precious ties, for the sake of what they had at 
least believed to be their duty to God. I 
remember one day his coming home after a 
long conversation with one of the Free Church 
ministers, and relating to me with kindling 


remonstrated, “Are you going to Oban the|eye how the good man had left his pleasant 
day? ye’ll no get rooms; I’m telling you the| manse and given up his prospect of an easy 
truth, ye’ll no get beds the night.” And the | independence, just because he could no longer 
good man was so far right, that had we not| remain in his position with a clear conscience. 
sent on a servant the night before to find rooms \“It was sin or suffering, he told me,” said 
for us, we must have slept in the open air all) my father, “and he chose the suffering. 
night, for Oban was full to overflowing with| Surely there is something noble in such a 





tourists waiting for the steamer. 

It was a glorious day when we sailed for 
Tona and Staffa, and Fingal’s cave was seen to 
advantage. The boat, however, could not enter | 
the cave, and we were obliged to land on the | 
other side of the island, and scramble across it 
and then down by the basaltic pillars into the 
cave. In doing so, my dear father’s foot 
slipped, and he had a severe fall. But with 
his usual unselfish forbearance and endurance 
of personal discomfort, he would not allow this 
to interfere with the pleasure of his party. 
He never rested till he got on board the steamer, 
and then only he allowed how much he had 
been hurt. However, the accident left no 





decision, even if he were mistaken; and when 
it came to that alternative in his mind, was it 
not well to leave all for Christ’s sake?” Often 
in the remaining years of my dear father’s 
life have I heard him quote the Scotch 
minister’s words, “Sin or suffering,’ as if he 
would urge many a halter between two opinions 
to leave the sin and take the suffering home. 
My father took apartments in Charlotte 
Square, Edinburgh, and began, with the help 
of some Scotch friends, to make himself fully 
acquainted with their beautiful city. I need 
hardly say how completely he entered into all 
the historical associations of Auld Reekie; 
he regretted much the necessity for turning 


of the secession of the Free Church from the | 
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his steps homeward; but he did not leave| the esteemed friend who afterwards, in his last 
Edinburgh till he had visited with gries| endl attended him with the most generous 
pleasure Roslin, Abbotsford, Dryburgh, and | kindness, refusing all fees, and watching over 
other famed spots in the neighbourhood of the | him with the skill of an eminent physician and 
Scottish town. In his last illness he again and} the devotion of a son. Dr. Hennen and the 
again referred to this tour in the highlands as Rev. Robert Montgomery were travelling to- 
oue that afforded him peculiar pleasure. On his | gether, and their society gave my father great 
return from Scotland to England he visited | pleasure in many of his excursions. He also 
the English lakes at Matlock and Bath. | met his friend and legal adviser, Mr. Malton, 
In November, 1849, the long-expected blow who, with some companions, was taking what 
of Mr. Wollaston’s death fell on us. To me} proved to be his last summer holiday. Before 
the loss of his companionship and correspon- | the next spring the news of his death reached 
dence was an almost overwhelming trial.| us in Italy. On this same journey a friend- 
Deeply sympathizing with a daughter’s heavier | ship was formed with General and Mrs. Salter. 
grief, my father felt the removal of this valued) They had been near neighbours in Dorset 
friend also most keenly, and mourned him as| Square, and my father had often expressed 
one to whom he had been bound in the closest | a wish to know more of the noble-looking 
bond of Christian brotherhood. This sorrow | officer whom he so frequently met in his walks; 
vas followed in the February of the next year, | but, with English reserve, they had not ex- 
1850, by the death of his sister-in-law. After changed more than a passing bow before meet- 
so much sorrow a change of scene seemed ing thus in a foreign land. Then the ice was 
desirable, and he thought well of the sugges-| broken, and the warmest and most intimate 
tion of his medical adviser, Sir James Clark, | friendship between General and Mrs. Salter 
that he should leave England for a year or|and ourselves was the result of daily familiar 
more and travel on the continent. This step| intercourse. There is nothing like the feeling 
was recommended as the best means of| of being thrown together in a strange country, 
restoring his daughter’s health, and at the | far from home associations and pursuits, for 
same time likely to prove greatly beneficial to | ripening fast an intimacy once begun; and 
very often during the closing months of my 

CHAPTER x. | father’s life, he looked back with affectionate 
| remembrance to the happiness he had derived 


ActTING on the medical advice he had received, from the society of the friends I have men- 
my father, in July, 1850, crossed with his| tioned, and others I have not named, for the 





himself. 


family to Antwerp, and began his tour by aj first time intimately known in that tour of | 


short stay in some of the quaint old towns in| 1850. 
Belgium. He then proceeded up the Rhine to} I must now speak of a narrow escape from 
Switzerland. At Aix-la-Chapelle I first ob-| sudden death granted to my father and the 
served a change in his appearance, which had | dear ones who were with him while crossing 
come on gradually and imperceptibly, but} the Pass of St.Gothard. It was not his inten- 
which now forced itself on my attention, and | tion to enter Italy by this route; he wished to 
seemed the sad token of a failure of constitu- | linger in Switzerland as long as possible, and 
tion. It was not that he complained of any- | then to proceed south, by Mont Cenis, passable 
thing, or seemed to suffer from any particular; much later in the year than the higher moun- 
ailment, but one day when he was fatigued by | tain roads. But having heard very much of 
hurrying from one hotel to another to procure | the beauty of St. Gothard from friends, he was 
rooms for us, I noticed how much he had aged | anxious to see something of its scenery and 
in countenance, and was struck by the extreme} return again to Lucerne. On a fine clear 
feebleness of his gait. He had always been | sunny morning we crossed the lake, and com- 
remarked for his firm military tread and|menced, en voiture, the ascent -of the Pass. 
soldier-like bearing, but now he had contracted} Nothing in the appearance of the weather 
a stoop, and his steps were rather tottering | indicated an approaching storm, but some 
and uncertain. However, the bracing air of| mutterings of peasants who had come down 
the mountains revived him so much that my|the mountain, as to the unsafe state of the 
hopes cf his being long spared to me were| road, created some suspicion that all was not 
again raised. | quite right. Some English fellow-travellers 
The enjoyment of this tour was much en. | suggested our making inquiries as to the con- 
hanced by my father’s meeting abroad several | dition of the Pass before proceeding further, 
English friends, who became his travelling | but it so happened that we had a very surly, 
companions. Even before he reached Switzer- | ill-tempered man-servant, and when, as on 
land he unexpected'y fell in with Dr. Hennen, | this occasion, anything had disturbed his equa- 
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nimity, it was in vain to attempt obtaining any 
information or help from him. To all our 
inquiries as to what reports he could get of 
the state of the Pass, he answered with a shrug 
of his shoulders, and the unmeaning phrase, 
always on his lins, “ It is all dependit.” How- 
ever, reassured by a little conversation with 
some of those who had alarmed us, and who 
seemed to think we might proceed without 
danger; and allured by the exquisite beauty of 
the weather, we commenced our ascent. 
Scarcely had we decided to go forward when 
clouds began to gather in the sky, and in an 
hour’s time the whole heaven gave warning of 
an approaching storm, fearful as any which so 
suddenly arise in mountain districts and 
change at once the entire aspect of nature. A 
little while longer and the pouring, blinding 
rain dashed against our horses’ heads, and the 
wind rose gradually to a fearful tempest. 
Darkness gathered round us, relieved at 
intervals by gleams of light; the rushing tor- 
rents of water at the bottom of the ravine 
mingled its sad monotonous roar with the wail 
of the wind. To turn was impossible; the only 
thing for us seemed to press on towards the 
summit of the Pass. I looked at the white 
faces of my female companions in the carriage, 
and I saw from my father’s grave look, and 
from his set lips, that he considered our posi- 
tion was becoming very serious. Leaving the 
carriage, he walked up the mountain by our 
side, braving the elements, although the wind 
would hardly allow him to keep his feet. At 
a turn of the road one of our party exclaimed, 
in tones of horror, “Oh! what is that? and 
looking forward I saw what appeared like a 
sea wave engulphing the road, and a cloud of 
mist and spray rising up to heaven. It was 
one of the most wonderful sights I ever wit- 
nessed, a strange mingling of the sublime and 
terrible. “The fall of the Reuss,’ exclaimed 
our driver, but few had ever seen it under 
such conditions. Swollen to twice its ordinary 
size by the terrific storm, it came pouring on 
as if it would sweep away all before it. Yet 
we passed it in safety, and were beginning to 
hope the worst of our journey was over, when 
at another turn of the road we perceived that | 
part of the Pass had been carried away. In| 
an instant the horses struggled, lost their foot- 
ing, and plunged down the precipice up to their 
breasts in the foaming torrent. It was one of 
those moments in which one seems to live for 
years. My father had resumed his seat in the 
carriage; he and all of us gave ourselves up for 
lost, escape seemed impossible; another moment | 
and we expected to be dashed down the fright- | 
ful precipice. But no! how it happened we/| 
could never understand, but the driver whipped | 





his horses violently, calling to them in a loud 
voice; with a desperate effort they regained 
their footing, and struggled through to firm 
ground again. A more miraculous escape 
never called for thankful praise, It was mid- 
night when we reached L’Hépital. How wel- 
come was the sight of the Refuge may be well 
imagined. Three men conveyed the women 


of our party into the house, for the wind was | 


still blowing almost a hurricane. Never shall 
I forget the delicious sense of safety and rest 
with which we took possession of two small but 
most comfortable rooms which were put at our 
disposal. A blazing wood fire soon warmed 
and cheered us, and an excellent supper of 
fried ham and eggs, coffee, bread, butter, and 
honey, was placed on the table by our good 
host. 

I think the sense of contrast between the 
enjoyment of good fare and shelter from the 
storm which still raged without, and the 
danger and discomfort we had just passed 


through, made that night one of the most de- | 
And as we all knelt to- | 


lightful ever spent. 
gether to return thanks for our great deliver- 
ance, my dear father led our praises with more 
than his usual earnestness. 

On our return to Lucerne, when the road 
became passable, we found our friends had 
all given us up for lost, for such a storm had 
not been known for half a century. The 
bridges of the Simplon were carried away the 
same day, and some of the travellers on that 
road had been rescued from their fearful peril 
by being carried on men’s heads to a place of 
safety. 

Of all the Swiss towns, my father was per- 
haps most interested in Geneva. After visiting 
most of the spots frequented by tourists in the 
beautiful mountain land, he lingered for a while 
in Calvin's city, taking a peculiar pleasure in 
poring over the old manuscripts and books in 
the richly stored library. It was a great 
gratification to him to meet here such men 
as Merle D’Aubigné and Cesar Malan; he 
loved to come in contact with foreign Chris- 
tians, who held the Head, Christ Jesus; and 
to observe how men of different calibre and 
stamp from himself, cast by circumstances into 
another mould, and holding thoughts and 


| views somewhat differing from those with 


whom he had associated in his own country, 


could yet bear so unmistakably the impress | 
Yes, the cir- | 


of the Master’s seal upon them. 
cumstances of a man’s birth may to a certain 
degree shape his opinions and views of spiri- 
tual things, the expression of his thoughts 
may be coloured by the school in which his 
mind has been trained; but if he is taught of 
the Spirit, his witness on essential points will 
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be the same as that of his brethren every-| larly well, and able thoroughly to enjoy the 
where. And Robert Latter delighted to give magnificent scenery of the Mer de Glace. 
the right hand of fellowship to all who held) At Geneva my father bade adieu to uil the 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism. kind friends whose society had been so plea- 
From Geneva my father made an excursion! surable thus far. It was finally decided, as 
to Chamouni. He ascended the Montanvert,| the season was so much advanced, to cross 
but this was the only mule expedition he/Mont Cenis into Italy, that being the only 
undertook. His health was not strong enough | Pass open so late in the year; and thus, with- 
for the fatigue attending any mountain climb-| out adventure of any kind, my father found 
ing. He was at that time, however, particu-| himself on the Italian side of the Alps. 


A PAUSE IN LIFE. 
* And he said unto them, Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place and rest awhile: for there were 
many coming and going, and they had no leisure so much as to eat.”—Mank vi. 31. 


Ou for “‘a desert place”’ with only the Master’s smile ! 
Oh for the “ coming apart” with only His “rest awhile!’ 
“Many are coming and going” with busy and restless feet, 

And the soul is hungering now, with “no leisure so much as to eat.” 


Dear is my wealth of love from many and valued friends, 
Best of the earthly gifts that a bounteous Father sends ; 
Pleasant the counsel sweet, and the interchange of thought, 
Welcome the twilight hour with musical brightness fraught. 


Dear is the work He gives in many a varied way, 

Little enough in itself, yet something for every day, 
Something by pen for the distant, by hand or voice for the near, 
Whether to win or teach, whether to’aid or cheer. 


Not that I lightly prize the treasure of valued friends, 

Not that I turn aside from the work the Master sends, 

Yet I have longed for a pause in the rush and whirl of time, 
Longed for silence to fall instead of its merriest chime. 

Longed for a hush to group the harmonies of thought 

Round each melodious strain that the harp of life hath caught; 
And time for the fitful breeze Eolian chords to bring, 

Waking the music that slept mute in the tensionless string. 
Longed for a calm to let the circles die away 

That tremble over the heart, breaking the heavenly ray ; 

And to leave its wavering mirror true to the Star above, 
Brightened and stilled to its depths with the quiet of ‘perfect love.” 
Lenged for a sabbath of life, a time of renewing of youth, 

For a full-orbed leisure to shine on the fountains of holy truth; 
And to fill my chalice anew with its waters fresh and sweet, 
While resting in silent love at the Master's glorious feet. 


There are songs which only flow in the loneliest shades of night, 
There are flowers which cannot grow in a blaze of tropical light, 
There are crystals which cannot form till the vessel be cooled and still.d, 


Crystal, and flower, and song, given as God hath willed. 


There is work which cannot be done in the swell of a hurrying tide, 
But my hand is not on the helm to turn my bark aside ; 

Yet I cast a longing eye on the hidden and waveless pool, 

Under the shadowing rock, currentless, clear, and cool. 


Well, I will wait in the crowd till He shall call me apart, 

Till the silence fall which shall waken the music of mind and heart, 
Patiently wait till He gives the work of my secret choice, 

Blending the song of life with the thrill of the Master’s voice. 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 
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THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 


THE RAILROAD. 


THE project of forming a communication be-|by the thought that here would be a shorter 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, through| route to the east, with all its treasured wealth, 
the Isthmus »f Panama is not a modern con-|that “land of Ind,” which exercised for so long 
ception. Colurhbus first stepped ashore on|a time sucha marvellous fascination, and from 
the Continent his sagacity and perseverance | that day the idea has never been entirely lost 
had discovered, at the point now called Cabo| sight of. 

de Honduras, close to the present town of} “The transit across the Isthmus was, how- 
Truxillo, on the i4th August, 1502; and in/ever, to be realized in another way, and the 
September, 1513, the Isthmus was first| necessity was first made apparent by two 
crossed by the Spanish explorer, Vasco Nunez | events, viz., the settlement of the north-west- 


de Balboa, and the Pacific Ocean reached. 


ern boundary, which gave Oregon to the 


It was imagined at first that a communica-| United States, and their subsequent acquisi- 


tion must exist between the two seas, and| 








it is mentioned in King’s “ Wonders of the 
World,” that a passage through the Isthmus 
of Darien is laid down on a globe made in 
1520, which is preserved in the town library 
at Nuremberg. The wish was doubtless 
“father to the thought’ but it is certain that 
every effort was made by the Spanish colonists 
to discover a water communication, though 
unsuccessfully Nor can we wonder that 
when those early adven‘urers saw that narrow 
neck of land, washed on the one side by the 
Atlantic, and on the other by the Pacific, that 
they should entertain the idea of uniting their 
waters. The desire was doubtless stimulated 


| 





tion of the province of California. Important 
as these possessions were, the difficulty of 
reaching them overland, and the distance and 
perils of the voyage by sea round Cape Horn, 
rendered them practically inaccessible to the 
class of emigrants who are always ready to 
push their way to “fresh fields and pastures 
new,” and also made their government a mat- 
ter of difficulty. The American authorities, 
however, in 1848, determined to make an 
effort to reach these countries more easily, and 
authorized contracts to be entered into for two 
lines of steam ships, one from New York and 
New Orleans to Chagres, the other from 
Panama to California and Oregon, the two lines 
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to be in some way connected across the isth- 
mus. After some difficulty the Atlantic line 
was taken by George Law, and the Pacific by 
W. H. Aspinwall. 
sound judgment and enlarged far seeing views, 
and men of business generally looked with won- 
der at his acceptance of a contract which gave 
little promise of a profitable return for the 
capital invested. 

It soon, however, became evident that the 
steam ship line was but a subsidiary part of 
the scheme which he had conceived, which was 
neither more nor less than a line of rails across 
the Isthmus of Panama. 

In concert with Mr. Chauncey and Mr. Ste- 
phens, the celebrated traveller, he obtained 
from the government of New Granada the 
exclusive privilege of forming a railroad. A 
previous survey had demonstrated its practica- 
bility, a gap in the mountain ridge, which 
forms for the greater part of its length the 
back bone of the Isthmus, having been dis- 
covered only 300 feet above the sea level. 
Favourable terms were obtained, all publie 
lands on the projected line were to be used by 
the company gratuitously, 250,000 acres were 
made over to them as a gift, and two ports, the 
termini of the line, were to be free ports. 
New Granada retained the power of purchasing 
the line at the end of twenty years from its 
completion, for £5,000,000 ; at thirty years, for 
£4,000,000; and at forty years, for £2,000,000; 
and was to receive three per cent. on all divi- 
dends declared. 

The inducements for the construction of the 
line were, as has been stated, for chiefly facili- 
tating the communication between the States 
by the numerous bands of emigrants bound to 
the new provinces, but before a commence- 
ment could be made, a fresh event occurred in 
the latter part of 1848, which changed the 
entire aspect of affairs. Gold was discovered 
in California, and the population of the West- 
ern States, and of Europe as well, rushed in 
crowds to the new El Dorado. The prospects 
of the projected line at once brightened, its 
paying character, which before had been only 
doubtful, now became certain; afresh company 


was formed in New York to purchase the con- | 


tracts of the promoters, and a fresh survey of 
the line, by a party of engineers under the 
command of Colonel Hughes, of the United 
States Topographical Corps, not only con- 
firmed the practicability of the line, but dis- 
covered a summit gap thirty-seven feet lower 
than before. 

The Atlantic terminus was fixed at Navy 
Bay, and that on the Pacific shore at Panama 
in Panama Bay, the whcle length of the sur- 
veyed line being under fifty miles. 


| the rainy season the party worked gallantly 





The difficulties that presented themselves to 
the hardy projectors were of no trifling cha- 
racter, For thirteen miles from Navy Bay 


The latter was a man of/the line was run through a deep morass, 


densely covered with a jungle of almost im- 
penetrable foliage, reeking with malaria, and 
|swarming with wild beasts and venomous 
|reptiles and insects. Leaving this noxious 
| region, it emerged on a rugged country, span- 
{ning precipitous defiles and foaming torrents, 
|and winding along steep hill-sides until the 
|summit ridge was reached, and a short and 
| steep descent brought it to the shores of the 
| Pacific. ‘The climate, too, added its quota of 
|obstacles. A sultry tropical heat prevailed 
|throughout the year, and the rains for six 
jmonthe deluged the country. The Isthmus, 
though covered with vegetation, furnished 
little or no timber sufficiently durable for the 
work; labour had to be sought elsewhere, for 
the native races were too indolent to be de- 
pended on; and thus men, materials, and pro- 
visions had to be brought from a distance of 
between two and three thousand miles. 

At the beginning of 1849, the contractors, 
with a strong force, proceeded to the scene of 
their enterprize, and fixed on Gorgona, a 
native town on the Chagres river, thirty miles 
from Navy Bay, as their point of commence- 
ment. The intention was to bring up mate- 
rials and stores by the river, which was sup- 
posed to be navigable for small vessels to this 
point, and, by completing the line from here to 
Panama, at once establish a traffic between the 
two oceans, and allow time for the completion 
jof the Atlantic section. But it was found that 
| two steamers, drawing but eighteen inches of 
| water, could not ascend the river, and the rush 
| of traffic to California so raised the hire of the 
/native boatmen that the expense of employing 
|their canoes was enormous, and it was there- 
| fore determined to begin at the Atlantic end. 
The terminus was fixed on the island of 
|Manzanilla, on the eastern shore of Navy 
| Bay, separated from the mainland by a narrow 
‘channel. Its surface was a slimy mud, covered 
with mangroves, and so closely interlaced with 
a network of creepers as to be impenetrable. 
Alligators abounded, while in addition to the 
| pestilential atmosphere, sand-flies and mos- 
|quitos swarmed in such numbers that the 
}men could not work without gauze veils, and 
were compelled to sleep in a brig anchored in 
jthe bay. Even below decks the little pests 
| followed them, and caused them such intense 
| suffering that almost all preferred sleeping on 
|deck in the drenching rain, rather than en- 
|during their attacks. From the island the 
| work was pushed to the mainland, and through 
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on, up to their middles in fetid mud and 
water, clearing away the tangled thickets of 
mangroves, sleeping in a shanty they had 
erected, instead of returning to the brig at 
Gatun, eight miles from the terminus, where 
the line approached the Chagres, which was 
navigable to this point; a fresh party com- 
menced, but sickness soon made such ravages 
that the work came to a stand. But its gal- 
lant projectors were not tobe daunted. Fresh 
labour was sought, and by December, 1850, 
1,000 men were employed, and the line com- 
pleted toGatun. At Navy Bay materials and 
stores were poured in, and on the 1st October, 
1851, the first locomotive, with its train of 
waggons, steamed to Gatun. It should have 
been mentioned that a transit for passengers 
had meanwhile been established by native 
boats to Gorgona, from whence the mule tracks 
led onwards to Panama; but on November 2, 
two ships crowded with passengers for Cali- 
fornia, were prevented by storms from landing 
at the mouth of the Chagres, and sought shel- 
ter in Navy Bay. It was determined to util- 
ize the portion of the line constructed, and in 
rough working cars the whole of the passen- 
gers were safely taken to Gatun. This roused 
the failing credit of the company in New 
York, and inspired the desponding holders of 
stock with fresh hopes. 

At the terminus in Navy Bay, a large settle- 
ment having gradually gathered, it was now 
proposed to confer upon it a distinctive name, 
and to commemorate the chief originator and 
constant friend of the project, it was on the 
2nd February, 1852, called the city of Aspin- | 
wall. 

The steamers, now running regularly to 
Navy Bay, brought fresh supplies of labourers, | 
taking back those disabled by sickness, and 
thus the work was pushed on rapidly. By 
March the road was completed to a spot 


senger trains were run in connection with 
every steamer; by the 6th July it reached 
Burbacoas, on the Chagres river, a distance of | 





contractors, and the company took the work 
into their own hands again with fresh deter- 
mination. Labourers were obtained from Ire- 
land, India, China, France, Austria, and Ger- 
many to the number of 7000, but sickness so 
reduced their ranks that it was not until 
January, 1854, that the line reached the sum- 
mit ridge, 10 miles from Panama, and 37 from 
Navy Bay. Here it struck the head waters of 
the Rio Grande, and descended the left bank 
by a gradient of 60 feet to the mile. 

From this point the work was commenced 
at the Panama end as well, and after passing 
over the plains beyond that city, and crossing 
one or two formidable swamps, it swept up the 
valley of the Rio Grande to meet the line from 
the Atlantic, and at midnight, on the 27th 
January, 1855, amidst torrents of rain, the 
last rail was laid in its place, and on the next 
day the road was traversed by a locomotive, 
from end to end. 

The road thus completed and in working 
order consisted of but a single line, excepting 
at the termini and at stated points, where 
sidings were constructed. Much of the work 
was but temporary in character, and assuredly 
would not have passed the critical eye of our 
Government inspector. Ravines were crossed 
on slight trestle work, which was afterwards 
replaced by substantial embankments, and 
permanent bridges were gradually erected over 
the one hundred and seventy streams of various 
sizes, which the line crossed in its route. The 
most formidable work, the bridge over the 
Chagres, first constructed of wood, was re- 
placed by a structure of great strength and 
durability, consisting of five spans of iron 
girders, 100 feet long, resting on solid stone 
piers, of which our engraving gives a good 
illustration. The total length of the line was 
47 miles 3,020 feet, and its highest point 
242 feet above the level of the sea, the steep- 
est gradient on the Atlantic slope being 1 in 90, 
and on the Panama side, 1 in 88. 

Varied and singular are the scenes which 
meet the traveller's eye on the short railway 


twenty-three miles from Aspinwall, or about | journey. Leaving the busy city of Aspinwall, 


half the entire distance. | 

It was now determined to construct the | 
remaining portion by contract in order to| 
Jessen the expense, which hitherto had been | 
enormous. 
attempting to erect a wooden bridge, 625 feet | 


you cross the shallow frith which separates it 
from the mainland cn an embankment fringed 


with mangroves, andpass over a long reach of | 


swamp, were, in the pools, bask huge alliga- 


The contractors commenced by | tors, who manifest no alarm at the train, and 


scarcely lift their heads as it sweeps by. Soon 


long, over the river, which was here 300 feet | you pass into the depths of the primeval 
wide, and flowing in a deep and rocky bed; but | forest, where the oil palm, the sago palm, the 
when nearly completed, a freshet, to which the ivory and cabbage palms, and many others, 


river is subject, when the water rose sud-| wave their feathery foliage. 
It was | mahogany trees tower aloft, hung with a luxu- 


denly 40 feet, swept one span away. 


Giant cedars and 


renewed, and nearly completed, when sickness | riant growth of creeping and parasitic plants, 


amongst the labourers caused the failure of the/ binding the whole inextricably together, while 
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BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER CHAGRES. 
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THE FIRST SHANTY. BASALTIC CLIFY. 


















































174 REMINISCENCES OF MY LIFE IN INDIA. 





| a lower growth of tropical vegetation almost |instance of how greatly our correspondence 
| Nor is animal life | with the Antipodes is facilitated by its means, 
|| less abundant. Thousands of bright-plumaged | it may be mentioned that replies to the letter 


touches the passing cars. 


birds, toucans, parrots, and others flit around; | which left Southampton on the 2nd July last 
. | » r a / " 
the woods abound with monkeys, panthers, | by one of the Panama, New Zealand, and Aus 
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bears, &c., while a perfect host of insects, ants, tralian Royal Mail Company’s steamers, were 


mosquitos, sand-flies, centipedes, creep and 
buzz and swarm around. After crossing the 
Chagres, and reaching Obispo, the road ascends 

until the “summit station” is reached, and 

through a deep cutting the descent to Panama 

is commenced amidst bold rocky scenery, with 

conical mountains on every side, the line wind- 

ing round their precipitous sides and crossing 

deep ravines, one striking spot being a cliff of | 
huge basaltic columns. 

Passing into the valley of the Rio Grande, 
you see, in the distance, the prominent peak | 
of Mount Aucon, at whose foot the city of | 
Panama lies, while on the left rises the “ Hill | 
of the Buccaneers,” so named. from the bucta- | 
neer, Sir Henry Morgan, and then, sweeping 
over a rich extent of undulating country, 
Panama is reached, and you look out upon the 
calm and blue Pacific. received in London on the 27th October, a 

The total the line and total of 118 days. Of this time 22 days were 
buildings, piers, &c., amounted to rather more | afforded in New Zealand for answering letters, 
than £1,500,000, or nearly £32.000 a mile, 
and it has yielded a large and increasing pro- 
fit to its shareholders. 





TERMINUS OF PANAMA RAILWAY. 


cost of necessary 


and 9 days in Sydney ; the time occupied on 
the through voyage each way being 47} days 
It is yearly becoming between Southampton and Wellington, and 
more important as a connecting link between 54 days between the same port and Sydney. 

many great lines of communication ; and as an 
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REMINISCENCES OF MY LIFE IN INDIA. 


BY MAJOR GIBERNE., 


ture was not easily procured up the country, 
I was obliged to take with me everything | 
I was only seventeen years old when I went to; needed. 

India, and though it is now many years ago, 


I.—MY FIRST MONTH IN INDIA. 


For the first few days after my arrival in 
I still like to think of the day on which I first) India I had been constantly waited upon by 
landed on the beautiful island of Bombay after two native servants. When I went out, one 
a long four months’ voyage from England. of them ran by my side with his “ chitree’’ or 

A few days after my arrival I was, through Chinese japanned paper umbrella, to shelter 
the interest of my kind host, ordered a me from the heat of the sun as I got into or 
hundred andeighty miles up the country to out of my palanquin. When at home, the 
do duty with my brother’s regiment at Malli-| other was always in attendance. In the morn- 
gaum. My brother had promised to get leave ing, while I was dressing, he would lay out my 
of absence and come down and meet me half- clean clothes, which we change every day in 
way. My kind friend, Colonel H——, with | India, get my shoes cleaned, bring me warm 
whom I was living, lent me a horse for the| water for washing, or see that my bath was 
journey. The Government supplied me with|ready. At breakfast and dinner he stood be- 
a tent, and a native tailor quickly made up my | hind my chair with his arms folded, r sady to 
uniform, a scarlet coatee with dark green | change my plate or get me anything I required. 
facings, the colours of my brother’s regiment. |One day the lady at whose house I was stay- 
As there were no inns on the road, and furni-|ing, asked me if they were my servants ? 
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“No,” I said, “I thought they were yours.” | 
So I called them and asked who they were, | 
and who had desired them to wait upon me? I 
then discovered for the first time that they 
had watched me come on shore the morning 
of my arrival in Bombay, and as they were in | 
want of service, and knew I should be in| 
want of servants, they had taken the liberty 
of engaging me as their master, without 
waiting to inquire whether I would accept 
their services or not. The man who carried 
the umbrella was at once discarded, but the 
“bootler,” as he called himself, having shown 
a packet of 
former masters, and giving either to him or to 
somebody else a respectable character, was at 
once admitted into my service in the 1% 
sible office of head servant. 

One day I took him to the bazaar to buy 
what I required for my journey up the country. 
[I ordered a pair of “bullock-drawers,’—a 
small chest of drawers made in two pieces of 
two drawers each, to fit on each side of a bul- 
lock; a square table, made to fold up flat, in 
three pieces; two armchairs; two or three 
bullock trunks for clothes; a “ canteen” 
hold plates, dishes, and other necessaries; a 
cot, or light bedstead, with a cane bottom; a 
copper kettle, and a few copper cooking pots 
and pans. As they did not come so soon as 
we expected, the next day my servant went 
with some money to pay for them, and send 
them home as quickly as possible. In a few 
hours he came back, bringing with him, as I 
thought, everything I had ordered. But 
the following morning, on going out into the 
garden, to my surprise I found in it another 
set of furniture, the very counterpart of what 
my servant had paid for and brought home 
the evening before. My highly respectable 
and honest “bootler” had thought it a good 
opportunity of doing a little business on his 
own account. So instead of going and paying 
for what I had bought as he had been told to 
do, he had been to a cheaper shop and bought 
a commoner set of things at a lower price, with 
the intention of keeping for himself what little 
balance remained of the money I had given 
him. And so he did so far as I remember. 
For after I had with some difficulty prevailed 
upon the two shopkeepers to settle the matter 


papers purporting to be from 


+$ pon- 


between themselves, and let me have some of 


good furniture which had not been paid 
for, instead of some of the bad which had, 
my servant had so much to tell me on the 
subject, that he almost succeeded in persuading 
his young master that everything he had 
done had been not for his benefit, but for 
mine. 

As soon as we were all ready for the journey, 


the 





to, 
} 
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my horse was sent off by land, and my ser- 
vants and baggage by water, to wait for me 
at a place called Bheundy, about thirty miles 
from Bombay. And one afternoon, an hour 
or two before sunset, I got into a palanquin 
and was carried down to the water-side, where 
I found a “ bunder-boat,” so called from the 


“bunder”’ or landing-place, with six or seven 


native sailors, waiting to take me on to 
Bheundy. My bunder-boat had a large and 
comfortable cabin, with seats and cushions all 
round, upon which, with the help of a few 
boards placed across, my bed had been already 
made. ‘The fore part of the boat was occupied 
by the rowers; and it had also a mast and 
sails, which could be put up and taken down 
at pleasure. When we first started we had a 
fine sea-breeze to carry us along, but as during 
the greater part of the year in the tropics the 
land wind always blows in the night, and the 
sea-breeze only in the day-time, the sailors 
had soon to take down the mast and sails and 
seat themselves at the oar. It was a brilliant 
moonlight night at the end of October, and as 
with the tide in our favour we glided up the 
beautiful harbour amongst its hilly palm-clad 
islets, and through the narrow channel which 
separates the islands of Bombay and Salsette 
from the mainland, I laid myself down on the 
roof of my little cabin, enjoying the glorious 
scenery around us, the sailors meanwhile 
keeping time to the stroke of the oar with their 
somewhat wild but pleasing native song. 

In the middle of the night, as we passed the 
Fort of ‘Tanna, there came sounding to us 
across the water the sentry’s challenge, in 
broken English, ‘“ Who go dare?” “ Friend,” 
cried the boatman. “ Pass, friend, all well,” 
was again heard from the sentry on the fort 
When I awoke at sunrise we were fast 
aground at the entrance of the Bheundy 
river. We had to wait several hours till the 
tide turned, and it was not till the middle of 
the day that we reached Bheundy. 

But where was my horse? Servants and 
baggage had all arrived safely; but, no one 
had seen or even heard of the horse, and till 
he came I was unable to proceed on my 
journey. I sent messengers far and near tc 
make inquiries, but no horse was to be found, 


wall. 


so here I must remain for the present. And 
now where shall I pass the night? I had 


been sitting for some hours under the shade 
of a wide-spreading tamarind tree near the 


river's bank, and here we first thought of 


pitching my tent. But the ground ander it 
was so rocky and uneven that neither there 
nor anywhere near could we find a place large 
enough. Oh, yes there was one place. The 
tide had not yet filled the river, and there 
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was a nice sandy beach which my servant 
wisely recommended for the purpose. But 
neither would this do. In three hours I 
should have been up to my neck in water, 
and soon afterwards, if we did not make our 
escape in time, we should have been all, with 
tents and baggage, swept down the river into 
the sea with the retreating tide. 


At last a native kindly offered me a large | 


open verandah adjoining his house, and here 
I remained till the third day, when I was 
found out by my horsekeeper. He had gone 
to another village at the mouth of the river; 


but finding I did not arrive as he expected | 
He | 


he had come on thus far seeking me. 
immediately went back six miles for the horse, 
and by the time he returned we were all ready 
to start. 
to carry the bed and chairs, and ten bullocks 


for the baggage, as there were no carts to be | 
o5S"ds 


had, and even if there were, in those days 
there were no roads for them to travel on. 
At four o'clock I mounted my horse, and, fol- 
lowed by my horsekeeper, rode ten miles 
through a lovely hilly country, covered with 
palms and other beautiful trees, to the village 
of Purga, where we were to pass the night. 
And oh! what a night that was. It was my 
first march in India, and I did not then know, 
what I afterwards learnt, that a traveller must 
send his servants and baggage on in front, 
and not leave them to follow him, if he expects 
to exercise any control over their movements. 
It is very seldom that an officer in India, 
travelling alone, thinks it worth while to pitch 
his tent, as in almost every village throughout 
the country he is sure to find a place where 
he can pass the day or night. On the chief 
roads there are generally comfortable houses 
every twelve or fifteen miles, called “ Tra- 
vellers’ Bungalows,” built by Government for 
the use of European gentlemen. 
he usually finds a shed called a “ chokee ” or 


“ durrhumsalla,” closed on three sides and|over several high and rugged 


open in front, for the use of all travellers, | 
native and European. And in most parts of | 
the country, where the natives do not mind it, | 
the traveller can at once take possession of 
the village temple, in which there are usually | 
one or more idols set up for the adoration of 
the poor ignorant Hindoo villagers. In the 
poorer villages there is sometimes scarcely 
enough roof to cover the image, but generally 
there is either a large comfortable shed, or a 
more substantial building of brick or stone. 
We reached Purga at seven o’clock in the 
evening, and were directed to an open stone 
temple outside the village, where I was told | 
the servants and baggage might be expected 
to arrive in about two hours. I had nothing 





Two “coolies” had been engaged 
o“se | 


Elsewhere | place. 


}on but a light linen jacket and trousers, and 
|as the evening passed away it began to get 
| very cold. My lodging was a large open ob- 
| long stone building, with four pillars in front 
}and a little doorway behind leading into a 
very small inner temple. On the floor of the 
outer temple, just in front of the doorway, 
| was the stone figure of a tortoise, in which 
form the Brahmins pretend their God Vishnu 
once appeared upon earth. In a small niche 
on either side was an image eighteen inches 
high, one of Kristna playing on a pipe with 
his legs crossed, the other of Gunputti, the 
god of wisdom and learning, in the form of a 
man with an elephant’s head. Outside the 
temple under a stone portico was a large 
figure of the sacred bull, “ Nundi.”’ 

As my servants were not yet expected I 
| lay down on my horsecloth on the hard stone 
floor of the temple, with my saddle for my 
pillow, and slept for an hour. Nine o'clock 
came, but no appearance of either bed or bag- 
eleven—and very cold indeed it 
I now began to fear that my bed must 


gage ;—ten 
was. 
be on the cold hard floor on which I had been 
lying. 1 got on the sacred bull, and tried to 
sleep on his back, but he was as hard and 
cold as the pavement, and I was glad to 
return to my horsecloth, saddle, and hard 
flagstones. An old piece of carpet or rug 
would have been a treasure. After a time we 
gathered some sticks and lighted a fire, and 
sometimes lying down and sometimes sitting 
up to warm myself, I managed to pass away 
the remaining hours of the night—cold and 
hungry, having had nothing since two o'clock 
the previous day but a draught of water. My 
baggage did not arrive till half-past six, when, 
taking a piece of dry Bombay bread and a 
|giass of milk for breakfast, we proceeded on 
|thirteen miles further to the next halting- 


One day, after a fatiguing six hours’ journey 

hills, I was 
servants and 
baggage, which had not yet arrived, when 
two letters were placed in my hands by a na- 
tive messenger who had just come in. One was 
from my brother, telling me of his arrival at 


lying down waiting for my 


"| Nassik, forty miles off, and that he had sent a 


fresh horse fourteen miles on the road to meet 
me; the other was from an officer of Pioneers 
who was employed in making a new road 
down the Tull Ghaut to Bheundy, inviting me 
to come ten miles further to his camp to dine 
and sleep. IJ had not gone far when, in as- 
cending a steep rocky hill, my horse lost one 
of his shoes, and as there was no “shoe- 
maker’ to be found, as my servant had 
gravely informed me in his broken English 
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a few days before, I was obliged to get off and 
lead him the-rest of the way. 
When I was better acquainted with Indian 


travelling I always kept spare shoes for my 


horses, which [ soon learnt to put on mys¢ if, 
[t was, 
put rhts Pic 
camp, and at half-past one in the morning |] 
‘cached 


| changed horses, and can 





however, soon to ri neer 
was again on the road. At daybreak [1 
the village where 
tering on to Nassik had the pleasure of meet- 
ing my brother after 


ase 


paration of more thar 


four years. 


Il. THE TIGER HUN 
In the last chapter | related some of the n 
adventures and mistakes incid ltoa fi 
arrival and first Journey iia strange Vy; 
and amongst a strange peopl peaki 
strange lJancuag The remainder of my 
urney, though equally new and Cl ! 
Wal ol qu al d the ) el 
My brother and I remained for a few ¢ 
Nassik to see what w W ( ral 
allow time for my servan 1 | 
ch had been lef many l 
( ip, and proceed f y 1 ( ! 
large walled town of Chandore, 
I we were to overtake then 
One evening, just as it as vet 1a 
we left Nassik by torch le q 
r six hours to the village whe we wert 
sleep, and as the day dawned L 
ed iu ( ndore 


horses, and canter 
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an animal like an enormous awkward-lookine 


cat climbing ap on his head. These stones 
have been placed to mark the spot where a 
man has been killed by a tiger. Only a few 


an officer and his 
Nassik, had one of 
s pounced and 


days before our arrival, 


wife, whom we met at 


their palanquin-bearer upon 
{ 


carried off, as they were passing along the 
road on their way to Bombay. And some 


years afterwards, in another 


part of the 


country, IT was myself mercifully preserved 


from a similar danger, an account of which, 
however, I must defer for the present. 

The the hunting 
party had been very successful. For, thou 
to find the old tigress 


succeeded 


day before we arrived 
oh 


had not been able 
herself, they had 


in killing two of 


her cubs, which were brought in front of our 
tent for us to look at while we were at break- 
fast () was seven, the other six and a half 
feet in h from the nose to the tip of the 








it as we cou not hear of any mor 
) t Heer een, in the course of tl 
I we went « to Malligaum. And 
’ well for my brother and 
( | ve did so, for the only ar I 
l p Se v a pistol aplece ent by 
f rs of the party, and Ley 
d have been ¢ or no sery ] we 
een met by the formidable man-eater we were 
search even by any of her off: pring 
sut L must describe what 1s mear y 
n= [t the opinion of the n ( 
y W I Loa k a man so | 


can find any other kind of food to satis 
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About ten days after my arrival in camp, 
information was again brought in of some 
tigers having been seen near a village on the 
Bombay road. A party was immediately 
formed to go in search of them. It again 
consisted of Outram, two or three officers of 
our regiment, including myself, an artillery 
officer, about a dozen sepoys, and a few Bheels 
—the wild hill-men of this part of the country. 
Our tents had been sent on the previous night 
with the sepoys and servants, and at day- 
break we cantered out ten miles to a beautiful 
“tope,” or clump of trees, just outside the 
village, where we found our tents pitched and 
breakfast ready. Soon afterwards we again 
mounted our horses, and rode out a short 
distance into the jungle, when, leaving them 
under the care of the horsekeepers, we fol- 
lowed slowly on foot, while the Bheels tracked 
the path of a tiger by its “ pugs,” or foot- 
marks, but found nothing that day. 

The next day, however, we were more for- 
tunate. Early in the morning intelligence 
was reccived that a bullock had been carried 
off during the night from a neighbouring vil- 
lage. Again we leisurely followed on foot, as 
the Bheels slowly and cautiously traced the 
“pugs” through the jungle. Occasionally 
we sat down -under the shelter of a tree, or 
rested on a shady bank, whenever for a few 


minutes, from the hardness of the ground, or | 


the indistinctness of the track, it was uncer- 
tain which way the tiger had gone. We were 
not long in coming to a clump of bushes, in 
the midst of which we found the remains of 
the bullock hidden under some grass, which 
the tiger had plucked and strewn over the 
carcase, sO as completely to conceal it from 
view. He had breakfasted off the hind leg 
and part of the inside, and then carefully put 
by the rest for his evening meal. We were 
again soon on the tiger’s track, and had not 
gone far when we heard a low, savage growl 
proceed from a large prickly euphorbia, or 
milk-bush, not two yards from me, and before 
the men, who were much scattered about, 
could be collected together, a large tiger 
rushed out of the opposite side of the bush with 
a tremendous bound. We all started off in 
pursuit as fast as we could run, the sepoys 
firing off their muskets as they could get a 
sight of him between the bushes ; and most of 
them probably even when they could not see him 
at all. But we had not the slightest chance of 
overtaking him, as he proved himself a much 
better runner than any of us, and was soon out 
of sight. The only glimpse I caught of him was 


| for a moment, as he was galloping down a 
| piece of sloping ground a short distance in 


front of me, at the very top of his speed, and 





with the evident determination of getting out 
of our way as fast as he could. But in my 
eager attention to the tiger’s progress, I forgot 
to take heed to my own, and coming unexpec- 
tedly upon the steep bank of a nulla, or dry 
bed of a rivulet, I fell down headlong on to 
my hands and knees into the deep sand below, 
my gun flying out of my hand, and my pistols 
from my girdle, to the distance of several feet. 

In the meantime, information had been 
brought us by our scouts that they had just dis- 
covered either another or the same tiger in 
the bed of a river not far off. He was lying 
concealed in a clump of tamarisk bushes, on a 
kind of island in the middle of the river, in 
which there was at this season little or no || 
water. 

We were directed by Outram to station 
ourselves—officers and men— in four parties 
on both sides of the nulla, so as to surround the 
tiger, as well as to be ready to defend each 
other, should he make any attempt to attack 
us. The Bheels were placed on some rising 
ground a short distance off, to drive him 
back if he tried toescape. Outram, with three 
or four sepoys, then slowly approached the 
spot where the tiger was lying. He imme- 
diately left the bed of the river, and sneaked | 
off into a bush on the further bank. Again | 
Outram went towards him, fired, and broke | 
The tiger then rushed into the 


his foreleg. 
nulla, and tried to make his escape; but was 
received by us with a volley of balls which | 
drove him back to his bush on the opposite || 
bank. Outram again quietly advanced, three | 
sepoys that could be trusted following close | 
behind him, with their muskets at the “ ready,” 


and bayonets fixed. When at three paces 
from the tiger he stopped, took aim, and just 
as it was upon the point of springing upon | 
him, fired, and it fell down dead. It was | 
a fine young tigress, eight feet in length. We 
stayed out three days longer, and then re- 
turned to camp. 

But tigers are not always so cautious or so 
timid as we found them on the present occa- 
sion. When they are very hungry or very 
much enraged, severe accidents sometimes 
occur, sO much so that I believe General Out- 
ram found it necessary to give up hunting 
them on foot, and in later years only went 
after them on an elephant. The last time I 
saw him before I left Malligaum, he had his 
head bandaged and his arm in a sling, from 
having been knocked down and injured by a 
leopard he had been hunting. 

Shortly after our return to camp another 
tiger hunt took place, at which I was not 
present. The party on this occasion consisted 
of Outram, a young officer of our regiment, 
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and two sepoys. 


and attempted to escape. 
with a rifle carrying a large two-ounce ball. 


formidable weapon for close conflict. 
gun with seven barrels, each of which carried 
a small bullet, and discharged them, not one 
at a time like a revolver, but all seven to- 
gether. They followed up the tiger for some 
distance, when Outram got a shot at him and 
wounded him in the foot. This so enraged 
him that he immediately turned and rushed 


After tracking the tiger for | P. 
some time they found him concealed ina large | just as the tiger was about to seize Outram, he 
euphorbia bush, from which he rushed out/| discharged its contents, but in his hurry only 
Outram was armed | grazed the tiger’s back. 


His companion with an equally, if not more/| turned off from Outram and rushed into the 
It was a| jungle. 





had cocked his seven-barrelled gun, and 
It had, however, the 
effect of scaring him away, for he suddenly 


This gave them time to reload. One 
of the sepoys soon afterwards got another shot 











at the tiger, who again rushed from his hiding- 
place, but was met with a ball from Outram’s 
rifle, which struck him on the hind quarter and 
brought him to the ground. The other sepoy 
then went up and shot him through the head. 

But on another occasion, about this time, 





upon {the party whichjstood ready to receive | the hunt resulted in the death of a poor sepoy. 
him. When he was within two or three yards| In tracking the tiger’s footmarks the party 
of them, Ensign P—— levelled his seven-| had come upon the remains of a native who 


had forgotten to cock it, and it did not go off. 
In the meantime the tiger had attacked one of 
the sepoys; placing one paw on his shoulder, 
and the other on his side, he seized his head in 
his mouth and brought him to the ground. 
Happily the man had on a thick turban of 
country cloth, wound several times round his 
head, which got entangled in the tiger’s jaws 
and preserved his life, so that he escaped with 
a few scratches. The tiger then turned upon 


tiger raised himself on his hind legs, and was | 
almost upon Outram, when for one short| 
second he seemed to hesitate. By this time! 


Dr. Reeve looked very grave; I trembled lest | 
he was thinking how best he could tell me| 
that Willy must die. At last he asked, “ Will | 
you be offended, Mrs. Stevens, if I recommend | 
what I think is the surest way of restoring 
your boy to health ?” 

“ How can I?” was my wondering answer. 
“Will you let him go to a hospital ?” 

I started. “I thought hospitals were only | 
for poor—I mean quite lower class sort of | 
people.” 
“They are for any class to whom they can | 
be beneficial.’’ 

“ But, Dr. Reede, how can I bear the sepa- | 
ration, or the idea of strange hands, and per- | 
haps not very gentle ones, nursing him ?” 
“You may be his nurse, yourself, if you can | 
bravely face all the uncomfortableness of living | 


| 





with some score or two of sick women.” 





barrelled gun and pulled the trigger, but he | 


Outram, who, having already fired, stood facing 
him with his empty rifle pointed at him. The} 
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jhands of my friend, Mr. P 
jassistant’s; also an operation is inevitable, 


| had been killed the night before and partly 
devoured, and then covered over with. grass, 








like the bullock we had found a few weeks 
previously. They soon afterwards fell in with 
the tiger himself, who was received with seve- 
ral shots, one of which took effect, and he fell. | 
| “ Murgya” (he’s dead) was the ery, and all | 
crowded around to examine him. At that 
moment the tiger got up, rushed through a 
lane of officers and men, who opened to the || 
right and left to let him pass, and made after 

a sepoy who had thrown down his musket !| 
and was trying to escape. The tiger seized || 
the poor fellow by the middle of the body, 
shook him as a cat would a mouse, and injured 
him so much that he died shortly afterwards. 








“T care not for that, and, if I may go too, 
will gladly consent; but I must consult my 
parents.” 

“T have already spoken to them, and. they 
quite agree with me. I go out for my holiday 
next week, and I had rather leave Willy in the 
, than in my 





which I dare not undertake myself unless 
there were a trained nurse to act under my 
directions, and that would be a heavy expense 
for you.” 

When Dr. Reede had left me I almost 
repented having given such a ready consent. 
All sorts of horrible scenes I might have to 
witness came into my mind; but if the child’s 
life depended on it I must not care, for how 
could my bitter lot on earth be endurable 
without him ! 
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My husband died when I was twenty-four, 
leaving me £50 a-year on which to live and 
bring up our son, then ten months old. My 
father, a vicar of a densely populated and poor 
parish, had received me and my baby when our 
home was broken up. I had intended to 
resume my old occupation of teaching, for I 
wanted to save money to enable me to give 
Willy a good education, and thus keep him in 
the station in which he had been born; but 
this dreadful disease came on, and all my 
schemes were thrown to the winds. While I 
was thinking over these things, and having a 
good cry to myself, my mother came in. 

“We are so thankful, dear, you have so 
nobly taken Dr. Reede’s advice,” she said, 
“ though it is a sad grief having to send you 
away; nothing but the knowledge we could 
not possibly meet any further expenses could 
have induced us to do it.” 

Her wearied, careworn expression, satisfied 
me I had done right; ill too, I thought she 
looked, but when questioned about her health, 
she so stoutly denied having anything the 
matter with her, that I set my mind at rest. 

The next day Willy and I, accompanied by 
our faithful old servant, drove ina cab to Guy’s 
Hospital. Martha carried the boy, and I fol- 
lowed into the steward’s office, presented Dr. 
Reede’s note, and had a card stating the name 
and age of the patient given me. A stout 
middle-aged woman took him out of Martha’s 
arms, and beckoning to me to follow, carried 
him up some stairs into the ward, the name 
of which was printed on my card. 

* Here, Maria,” she called out ina stentorian 
voice, “help to undress this child, and put 
him into No. 1, his mother’s got leave to stop. 
Then eyeing me all over and muttering, “ hope 
she won’t give herself airs,” she walked off. 

“Who is she?” I inquired of nurse Maria. 

“ Sister.” 

“ And who is sister?” 

“The woman who has charge of the ward; 
she has to see the doctors’ orders are obeyed, 
and to look after us nurses. Every ward has 
one, some’s nice and some’s cross like this, but 
she knows her duty, and makes us do ours.” 

I sat on achair by Willy’s bed, which was 
so situated that I had a full view of the room. 
It was long and narrow, having four beds 
down each side, lying foot to foot, with a pas- 
sage between, three along the top end, and 
one each side the door, which was in the mid- 
dle of the other end. My bed was to the left 
of the door,—sister soon reappeared with fresh 
cases, and I became deeply interested in watch- 
ing proceedings. She fixed her keen eyes on 
me two or three times in a manner which 
seemed to say, “I do not quite like you;” at 








last she accosted me with, “ Cannot you lend 
a helping hand? Look atthat poor creature,” 
pointing to No. 13, the bed to the right of the 
door, “ trying to undress herself. You must 
see we are all engaged.” 

The poor creature alluded to was a pretty, 
fragile-looking little woman of twenty-six 
years; she appeared to be suffering acutely, 
and, to make matters worse, had a five-weeks’- 
old infant crying on the bed. I gave her 
what assistance lay in my power, but Willy was 
so restless I could not be long away from him. 
One dreadfully bad case was carried in by two 
men; sister was very tender over her, sparing 
no trouble to make her comfortable; she and 
nurse Maria undressed and laid her in the bed 
just opposite mine, No. 7. Nurse Roberts was 
busily engaged in washing and cutting off the 
hair of a young gentleman, aged three years, 
who kept up a furious howling all through the 
operation. Happily for us he exhausted him- 
self, and as soon as he was put in his crib fell 
asleep. When No. 7 had recovered from a 
fainting fit, caused by the exertion of undress- 
ing, sister walked leisurely down the ward, 
scrutinizing each bed as she, passed; she 
stopped near the boy’s crib to talk to a student 
who had just come in. 

“Good morning, sister,’ he said, “you are 
full again, I see.” 

“Full, yes, to overflowing. Look there,” 
pointing to the sleeping boy, “isn’t that a 
case! Paralysis of the legs, scald head, ring 
worm, bronchitis, and just getting better of 
measles, I hope it’s plenty. He is a friend of 
the Marquis of No one else would 
have known where to look for such a mixture.” 

“ Seven looks very bad,” he remarked. 

“ She'll die, I’m afraid, but not for the want 
of looking after, we must pull her through if 
we can for the sake of her family.” 

“Your patients never die for the want of 
attention, sister.” 

“Tt is a great trouble to me when they die, 
particularly if they are mothers ; though I’ve 
been a nurse so many years, I feel every death 
as much as I did the first.” 

“Ten is here yet, I see.”’ 

“ Yes, and will be until some kind friend can 
convince her she ails nothing.” 

“You are hard on her.” 

“ No, I’m not.” 

After dinner, Mr. P. , accompanied by 
some half dozen students, visited the ward. 
“Is there not a case here sent in by Dr. 
Reede?” he inquired. 

“Yes, sir,” replied sister, “No. 1.” 

He turned to me and bowed, then taking my 
vacated chair began his examination of Willy. 
I trembled dreadfully and could scarcely stand ; 
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it was very silly of me, but I couldn't help it ; 
sister perceived it, and greatly to my astonish- 
ment fetched another chair and placed it near 
me. This attracted Mr. P——’s attention. 
“You need not be nervous, Mrs. Stevens,” 


he said, “ your child will soon be better, there | 
is no cause for alarm, we,” passing on to the | 


next bed, “have cured much worse cases, 
have we not, sister?” 
The day passed, as all days do, be they 


happy or miserable, and when I went to bed [| 


felt more reconciled to my new strange life, 
though notquite to sister: she rather frightened 
me by her sharp way of speaking; still I no- 
ticed that those patients who had been inmates 
some time seemed thoroughly at home with 
her. 

We had a trying night, and few of us slept; 
No. 7 was suffering acutely, and required 
nearly all the night nurse’s attention; Willy 
was frightfully restless, and No. 13’s baby 
kept up a piteous little wail. Some of the 
women became impatient and grumbled so 
unpleasantly nurse had to threaten to call 
sister. This quieted all but one who persisted 
in abusing every one connected with the hos- 
pital, present or absent. 

“Do be still, Four,” said nurse, “ you'll only 
wake Tommy, and that will make more 
noise.” 

“As I can’t sleep at all,’ she replied, “a 
bit more row will make no difference. I sha’n’t 
be shut up for you, nor Tommy, nor sister, 
nor nobody.” 

She continued shouting at the top of a 
powerful voice, using the most shocking lan- 
guage; in a few minutes every patient was 
awake, No. 10 began to cry, Tommy set up a 
howl, No. 7 fainted, and No. 13 looked in- 
clined to follow her example. 

“Will you tell sister to come?” called out 
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dressing Tommy, “he shall have a nice biscuit 
if he'll be quiet.” 

She remade his bed, wiped away his tears, 
jand left him happily munching a biscuit. 
Oh the blessing of that calm! It was like the 
quiet of a railway station just after a train 
has left it. We were soon all sleeping as 
quietly as if nothing had happened. No. 4 
| was expelled directly after breakfast the next 
morning. 

When I had done my own work I looked 

jabout to see upon whom I might bestow my 
| services; baby was not yet dressed, I willingly 
| installed myself as nursemaid, and all through 
the morning found plenty to employ my leisure 
time. 
Dinner was scarcely over when sister and 
|nurse Maria came to me with an air that 
| looked like business; the sight of the soft 
| pitying look in sister’s face turned me sick, I 
knew what it portended. 

“We must run away with your son for a 
few minutes,” she said, “and don’t you fret 
| while we are away, we shall bring him back 
nearly cured, you know.” 
| “Let me come with you, sister; do, please 
| do,” I cried. 
| “No, my dear, I can’t. It isn’t a difficult 
|operation, you needn’t be frightened.” As 
|she was going out of the room she suddenly 
| turned, saying, “ Will you be kind enough to 
|help Roberts to make Seven’s bed, and tell her 
| to put clean sheets on.” 

It was well meant on her part, but im- 
| possible on mine. I had just sufficient strength 
| to give the order and ask a convalescent patient 
| to help Roberts, then throwing myself on my 
| bed I cried violently until sister’s voice roused 
me by saying, 


| Weil! I declare! 





You don’t deserve all 


|the trouble and care that has been bestowed 


nurse, coming near enough for me to hear her | on your offspring.” 


above the tumult, and then rushing back to 
No. 7. 


the door into them being just outside the ward 
door. She was already up, for as I opened 
our door she opened hers; she strode majesti- 
cally past me, paused inside the doorway, re- 
turned to her room for some brandy, and then 
walked rapidly up to No. 13, casting sundry 
angry glances on her way. Putting the brandy 
into nurse’s hands sbe turned sharply upon 
No. 4. 

“Silence, instantly!” she exclaimed; “ you 
leave this to-morrow.” 

The woman ceased shouting, but continued 
giving us “ pieces of her mind” in a low tone; 
of that sister took no notice. 

“Don’t cry any more,” she said, next ad- 


| 


In an instant I was up. “Sister is it 


| over P” 
Sister’s rooms were exactly behind my bed, | “To be sure it is. Here, now, just attend 
|to my orders.” (Aside, “I’m glad I’m not 


blessed with many mothers to help me.”) 

She laid the child gently down in a crib she 
had had placed near my bed, gave some direc- 
tions and departed. 

The week passed away. Willy daily gained 
strength, and began to look like his former 
self. The life I was leading naturally drew me 
to think of others more than myself, and I 
became happier than I had been since my 
husband’s death. Most of the patients were 
on the mend, indeed, there was no dangerous 
case except No. 7, and she grew worse; No. 
13 improved wonderfully, and as to her baby 
it certainly did credit to hospital nursing; it 
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was the pet of the ward—patients, nurses, 
sister—all vieing with each other to be its 
slave. 


irritable and fidgety—night nor day, he never 
was at rest. However, he found a friend, for 
No. 3, an old maid possessed of a most philan- 
thropic heart, especially for little boys, fell in 
love with him, and bestowed upon him no end 
of unrequited affection, One day, after dinner, 
silence reigned throughout the ward; suddenly 
there issued from his crib a groan like the 
noise of two violins getting scraped into tune. 
We started up, sister rushed out of her room. 
“Bless me,’ she exclaimed, “here’s the 
marquis hanging himself.” Now, although 
Tommy’s legs were useless, he had a very 
inquiring mind, and was for ever on the move 
to see what was going on around. This time 
he had been trying to look over the head of 
his bed out of the window, and many evolutions 
hemust have performed before he had succeeded 
in gaining a sitting position on his pillow; not 
being able to see anything except a chimney- 
pot out of the window, he endeavoured to slip 
back, and in so doing had hooked his night- 
gown string on a knob which ornamented the 
head of his crib; as he still tried to proceed, 
and the string was securely tied, he began to 
choke, and not liking this uttered those 
guttural sounds which brought sister to his 
rescue. 

“Why, Three,” said I, “ what have you been 
about to let your pet get into such danger ?”’ 

“T must have been asleep,” she answered, 
rolling off her bed, on which she had been lying. 
“Tshe hurt ? Oh, my beauty,” she continued, 
hanging over him and kissing him repeatedly. 
“T am so sorry, it is all my fault ; it does hurt 
him or he would never cry like this; there, 
there, Betsy will give him some sugar at tea- 
time if he stops crying; let her kiss his neck 
to make it well.” 

During this tender oration Tommy had only 
roared the louder, and the last stroke of affec- 
tion completely exasperated him; he raised 
both his hands, and clawing hold of poor 
Betsy’s hair, held her down in her kissing 
attitude. We extricated her amidst peals of 
laughter. 

Sounds of merriment attracted Mr. Mathews, 
one of our “reporters,” intc the ward. He 
was.a great favourite, even sister waived her 
general objection to students and gave him 
a good word. 

“ What a shame it is to laugh at you, Three,” 
he said,in a mock serious tone, “I amastonished 
at sister for allowing such a noise.”’ 

“Sister likes to see her patients in good 


I am afraid poor Tommy was looked 
upon rather as a nuisance, he was so very 


“You remind me of an aunt of mine,” con- 
tinued Mr. Mathews, addressing No. 3, “ who 
was so passionately fond of children she 
never could be induced to own that one was 
naughty or even tiresome; my mother used 
to dread her coming to see us, for it was then 
the reign of liberty in the nursery. One 
day my brother suggested we should play 
Aunt Susan a jolly good trick, and I, in the 
innocence of my heart, thought we should be 
conferring a great favour on her by so doing. 
We held a long consultation, which resulted in 
our going to her room, taking her keys from 
the dressing-table where they always lay, lock- 
ing all her drawers and boxes, and finally 
depositing the keys in the coal scuttle.” (Here 
sister looked uneasy, and brusquely left us to 
talk to No. 10; now, as she was no favourite 
of hers, I could not imagine why she should go 
just then, and begin talking to her apparently 
for talking’s sake, but I was too much in- 
terested to trouble myself long about them.) 
“ As the dinner hour approached, we took up 
our position near the nursery door, which was 
in the same passage as hers, and watched in a 
state of great excitement. To our glee we 
soon saw a curious looking figure advancing 
towards us; it was Aunt Susan, attired in a 
white flannel dressing gown, and a black shawl 
over her head to hide the absence of cap and wig. 
‘Nurse,’ she said, coming to the door, ‘I have 
lost my keys, will you come and help me look 
for them? How stupid it was of me locking 
all my places this morning! I am afraid I 
shall be late for dinner.’ ‘May we come, too, 
auntie?’ said my brother. ‘To be sure you 
may, you dear kind boys.’ Into her room we ran, 
followed by our three small sisters. ‘Should 
I find them?’ whispered I to my _ brother. 
‘No, not yet,’ he replied, ‘let’s see where they 
will look for them.’ ‘ What’s this P ’ exclaimed 
one of the girls, catching sight of something 
bright amongst the coals and dragging to light 
the lost keys. ‘Oh, you darling,’ cried aunt. 
‘Now run off all of you while I dress.’ Of 
course she was late for dinner, and had to ex- 
plain why. I never heard how it happened, 
but we were suspected and arrested. Aunt 
Susan, though she saw the evidence was dead 
against us, declared that she quite well re- 
membered locking all her drawers, because 











—— 





she had put some money into one and could 
not recollect which, and dropping the keys, 
but as she was already late for breakfast she 
had not stopped to pick them up, and she had 
no doubt now they had fallen into the coal 
scuttle; every one knew how stupid she was 
in forgetting things, and it would be hard and 
unjust to punish the dear boys on account of 








spirits,” remarked that person. 











her bad memory.” 
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“ Did you get punished, sir? ” asked No. 3. 
We never heard the end of the story, for we 

were startled by a low scream from sister. 
No. 7 was in a fit, and her quick eye was the 
first to perceive it; she and the nurses and 
some students who were scattered over the 
ward rushed to her. Maria was despatched 
for the house-surgeon. The noise awoke Willy 
and he began to cry; on going to him I saw 
that No. 10 was preparing to faint, and as 
there was no one to attend to her I let him 
cry and stopped with her. She soon revived, 
but only to make matters worse by going into 
hysterics. I felt powerless, sister looked round, 
seized a pitcher of water, strode up to us, and 
emptied its contents on No. 10’s face. 

“When you agree to make no more noise 
your bed shall be put dry,” she remarked, and 
marched back to No. 7. 

Seeing there was nothing more for me to} 
do I went to No. 13, who was exerting all her 
strength to quiet Willy. 

“ How kind of you,” I said, taking him from 
her. 

“T couldn’t let him cry,’ she answered, 
“and I was so glad to be able to help you just a 
bit after all you have done for me. I asked 
Maria to put him into my bed as she passed.” 

No. 7 did not die in the fit as was expected, 
but shecontinued in awful danger. Sister looked 
dreadfully anxious, and was crabby to every 
one; she never left the bedside till after eight, 
when she went to her room. I was working | 
by the fire as she passed. “Come and make | 
me a cup of tea,” she said, “that dear boy of 
yours is asleep.’ We entered her room, a 
perfect model of neatness and compactness. 
She threw herself on the sofa while I made 
the tea and toasted some bread. 

“Tt is a wonder,” she remarked, “for any 
one to wait on me.” 

“Why, sister?” 

“Oh, nobody ever comes, and I never think 
of asking.” 

“You asked me.” 

“So I did. I suppose it was because you | 
move about handy, and are pleasant to talk to. 

“Ts there any chance. for Seven? ” I asked. 

“TI never give up while there is any life 
left,” was the reply. 

* Will you sit up to-night ? ” 

“No; but I ‘shall be backwards and for- 
wards.” 

“Are you often disturbed ?” 

“Perhaps not for weeks; then a serious 
case comes, which may call me up two or three 
times.” 

“You must feel very much harassed at 
times P ” 

“No; I generally take things pretty easy, 





except when the patients will get worse; then 
I get very hasty, I know. But I always mean 
well.” 

‘You donot approve of interference, I fancy.” 

“Can’t abide it,” she retorted, energetically ; 
“and, what’s more, won’t have it, except from 
those who have a right to give it.” 

“Why did you leave Mr. Mathews, this 
afternoon, when he was telling us that anec- 
dote, to go to Ten? ”’ 

** Because Mr. Jacques was in the ward.” 

“ Well, what of that ? ’’ 

“Why he never comes into my ward unless 
I have a pretty girl in it. He did not come to 
help Mr. Young, as he pretended, but to have 
a look at Ten. I knew he wouldn’t want to 
talk to her if I was near, and that was the 
reason I stuck so close to her. 

When sister had finished her tea, she looked 
inclined to sleep, so I left her, returning, how- 
ever, in about five minutes for my handker- 
chief. I knocked, and receiving no answer, 
opened the door, and walked in. She was 
kneeling at the table, her back to the door, 
and praying—oh, so earnestly !—that Seven’s 
life might be spared. I gently closed the door, 
without disturbing her. How I reproached 
myself for ever thinking she was hard and 
unfeeling. 

My first thought, on awaking the next 
morning, was for No. 7. She was still alive ; 
for Roberts was sitting beside her. When 
sister appeared, I saw at a glance that things 
were going straighter, to use one of her own 
and Mr. P——— came soon after 
Her 


expressions ; 
breakfast, and gave a wee bit of hope. 
husband and eldest child came in as Mr. P- 
left the ward. Sister only allowed them to 
step softly up to the bed, give one look, and 
then go away. As they walked down the room 
the child, a fine girl of twelve, kept looking 
behind her, and sister caught sight of big tears 
rolling down her cheeks. This silent sorrow 
was too much for her; she took the girl’s 
hand, and telling her father to wait there, 
led her back to mother, and told her 
to give her just one kiss. ‘“ You shall 
come again to-morrow,” she whispered; “ you 
have been so good. There,’ she continued, 
as the door closed behind them, “I am thank- 
ful that is over; my conscience wouldn’t rest 
without sending for them, and I felt all the 
time one bit of fuss might overset her; but 
they’ve done no harm, maybe good, if one 
could see inside her. You,” nodding to me, 
“don’t look very happy. What is the matter?” 

“T have just received a letter from. my 
father, telling me why he has not been the 
last few days. My mother is very poorly, and 
he has not liked to leaye her.” 
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I read her the letter; and she seemed to 
understand it, and made so light of it that 
she left me quite comforted. 

That afternoon, when sister had gone out 
for a walk, Mr. Jacques put in an appearance. 
He talked a little with No. 13, admired her 
baby, bestowed a few words on Willy, who was 
happily playing with some nine-pins, then took 
an immense interest in Tommy’s case, calling 
up Maria to ask some questions about it, and, 
at last, as a matter of course, sauntered round 
to No. 10. At this moment, much to my 
amusement, sister’s face showed itself at the 
door. 

“Humph,” she muttered, “thought I heard 
his voice. The young fox! He saw me in 
my bonnet, and concluded I was off out; but 
Iwas coming in. Bless that girl, if she doesn’t 
look eleven times prettier thanever! I declare 
I'll make her wear one of my nightcaps to- 
morrow, and I'll dress her hair myself.” 

She strode up the room, stopping short near 
No. 9. 

“ Good afternoon, sister,” blandly remarked 
the gentleman. “I came in to inquire after 
Seven.” 

“Oh,” she said, looking up at the number 
on the bed. “ That's Seven.” 

“Yes, I am overjoyed to find her so much 
better.” 

“You must have made a mistake, sir, that 
is Seven; Ten, the patient you are talking to, 
has never been bad.” 

“Thank you. Yes, know. Iam not likely 
to forget her, after witnessing her attack yes- 
terday. What a grand person you are, sister, 
in an emergency.” 

The compliment was not heeded. 

“You were looking at Tommy,” she said, 
“whenI came in. What do you think of him.” 

“ Well, I do not see much difference; but I 
have no doubt your good nursing will soon 
bring him round. Are you not tired of 
standing ? ” 

“Yes, I’m tired; but that will make no 
difference.” 

There was a pause. She broke the silence | 
with “ What makes you take such an interest | 
in my ward just now ?” 


at liberty to stand here whenever you do 
choose.” 

‘TI shall report you as insolent.” 

“There can be two reporters to the same 
case.” 

“ Only one is likely to obtain a hearing.” 

“TI know which that would be.” 





anything; but acting on the principle that dis- 


out of the ward. 
That evening my sojourn in the hospital 





much worse. I took it to sister. 


He bit his lip, looking angry enough to say | 


cretion is the better part of valour, he walked | 


was abruptly terminated. A note was brought | 
from my father, telling me my mother was | 


“ What am I to do?” I cried, when she had 


| read it. 
“Do? Why go home directly, she answered. 
“ How about Willy? He is in bed, and 
asleep.” 


“Can't you trust him with me?” she broke | 


|in snappishly. “It would be madness to re- 
move him now he is getting on so well.” 

“ What will he do without me?” 

“The same as other children do without 
their mothers. Besides, you may be able to 
return to-morrow. Any way, go to your 
mother at once, and leave your son in my 
care.” 

I went home as she advised, and the next 
time I appeared was to fetch Willy away quite 





; cured—the day after my dear mother was | 


| buried. When I thanked sister for her at- 


| tention to my boy, and her patience with me, her | 


face assumed that wonderfully soft expression 
| it wore when anything moved her. 

“No thanks are due to me, my dear,” she 
answered. “I only tried to do my duty; your 
gratitude must be given to the Highest Power 

| for restoring Willy to health. I was sorry to 
| lose you; I felt such confidence in you. Will 
you come to see me sometimes ? ” 

“To be sure I will, and when you feel 
wearied and cast down come to me, sister; it 
will give me so much pleasure to be able to 
cheer and comfort you. Is Thirteen gone ? ” I 
asked, not seeing her in the ward. 

“ She left last week. She begged me, when 


| I saw you again, to give her duty, and say 


“Tam not bound to give you a reason for | how thankful she was for all your kindness to 


coming here,” -he replied. 
“TI am bound though to see you do no mis- | 
chief.” 
“ What harm could I do?” 
“You can turn that silly girl’s head, and | 
make her a bigger fool than she is; which | 
would be dfficult, I allow.” 
“TI consider myself at liberty to study her 
case whenever I choose.” 
“Oh, certainly, sir; and I consider myself 








her. However, she paid it back, I can assure 
you, for she almost neglected her own child 


to attend to yours after you had left. Oh, | 


dear, I am wanted up there, I see. Good-bye. 
Don’t be long before you come.” 

I spoke to the few of my old friends who 
were still inmates, and then took my departure, 
with very different feelings from those with 


which I had entered some weeks before. 


FRANCES ROLLET. 
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THE YOUNG RELIGIOUS LIFE. 
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NATURE'S TOILET. 


GATHERING wild, sweet flowers, 
All fresh with diamond dew : — 
The daisy, and convolvulus, 
And drooping bells of blue :— 
Weaving them into a garland, 
As if they were jewels rare, 
And then bending over the streamlet, 
To wreath them round her hair :— 
A prettier sight, 
Or, a face more bright, 
Had never been mirrored there. 


Heart-weary of glare and fashion, 
Heart-weary of worldly strife, 
We sometimes sigh for the vanished 

Contentment of early life ; 
For tastes as pure and as simple, 
With which to beguile the hours, 


THE YOUNG 


I po not propose inthis paper to touch upon other 
points than theoutsettingsof the youngreligious 
life. Nor is it necessary, because the working 
out of almost any one point of the inner life of 
a child of God more or less involves its series. 
Like the sunrise which raises the temperature 
and enlivens with its light, not merely parti- 
cular spots here and there, but the whole 
hemisphere, so religious principle, if it influ- 
ence at all, affects, refines, and elevates the 
whole man. 


The work of God in the individual life, may | 


originate from various quarters of mental im- 
pression. 
conviction of the present bondage and ultimate 


penalty of sin; or in a persuasion of the un-| 
derstanding, at length discerning truth under | 


the secret teaching of the Holy Spirit; or it 
may be the fruit of another man’s earnest 
prayer and devout example; or it may be the 
insensible effect of pious nurture, training the 
soul from so early a period of moral conscious- 
ness, as to render it impossible to recall the 
precise time, or means of its actual conversion. 


“The Nazarite from the womb” born, like! 


Samuel, in answer to prayer, seems at the 
same time to be born again of that gracious 
God who thus gave him at once his natural 
and spiritual birth. It is not essential to 
specify with the exactness which bare witness 
to Jesus of His patient: “yesterday, at the 
seventh hour, the fever left him.” 


It may begin in a deep and painful | 


| 
| 


As when in the days of childhood, 
Our crown was a crown of flowers ; 
And we found our pleasures 
In those fair treasures, 
Which Nature around us showers. 


And yet if we will, sweet Nature, 
Is as ready to bless us now, 
As when we entwined her blossoms 
Of beauty around our brow: 
And our hearts may be fresh and tender, 
And our feelings as warmly glow, 
As when we played in the meadows, 
All careless of wealth and show: 
And in life’s full stream, 
Heaven still may gleam, 
As it did long years ago. W. H. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


same. There is a common family likeness in 
the children of God by which the world 
“takes knowledge of them that they have been 
with Jesus,” and by which they recognise, love, 
and honour one another, and glorify God for 
what He has done for them. As we say in 
mathematics, “things which are equal to the 
same, are equal to one another ;” so in morals, 
beings which are like the same, are like one 
another. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 

We lay the foundation of the sound wisdom, 
enlightened policy, and acceptable piety, of an 
early surrender of the heart to God, entirely 
in the grace of his Holy Spirit, “without 
whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy.” 
There is a beautiful symbol of this truth in 
the old Jewish ordinance of the green ears of 


'corn waved before the Lord, in Levit. ii. 14, 


“Thou shalt offer for the meat offering of thy 
firstfruits green ears of corn dried by the fire,” 
i.e., dried, as I think, by the fire of the 
altar. The green corn transferred from the 
field of its natural growth, was to be ripened 
and refined, not by the ordinary and natural 
process of solar heat, but by the sacred fire of 
the sanctuary. The emblem taught that na- 
ture cannot do the work of grace, nor complete 
the education of the heir of immortality; “that 
which is born of the Spirit’’ must receive its 
final polish, the finishing touches of its spiritual 


Various | culture from the Spirit Himself. He is the 


may be the times and premises from which| only efficient teacher of the soul, as Christ is 


Christian character dates its formation, but/| its only Saviour. 


It is not in nature, nor in 


the result in all cases is substantially tha science, nor in philosophy, nor in arts, nor in 
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poetry, nor in any other process of the creature 
to supersede the prerogatives of the Spirit of 
God, or of the Son of God. To be a son of 
God you must be born of God, by the analogous 
law of being which insists that to be a son of 
man, you must be born of man; and as he is no 
natural man who is not born of mau, so is he 
no spiritual man who is not born of the Spirit 
of God. 

In France as a rule, and in England as an 
occasional occurrence, the wheat-corn is cut 
green, and left to ripen on the field by the 
rays of the sun. By this summary process 
the ripening is more rapid, and less liable to 
the contingencies of weather than if it had been 
left to mature in the natural way, risking the 
adversities of the season on the field whence it 
sprang. The type suggests how much more 
rapidly, safely, and satisfactorily the soul 


me to be intimated in most of the Levitical 
sacrifices and oblations. It was in the pre- 
scription that “ gave unto the Lord the first- 
fruits of all its increase ;”,—it was in the “lamb 
which must be only one year old”—in the 
first libation of the olive oil—in the first and 
richest cluster of the vineyard—in the first- 
fruits of their flocks and herds—and in the 
green ears of corn for the wave-sheaf, waved 
in its graceful gestures of adoration, acknow- 
ledgment, and thanksgiving before the Lord 
of the harvest. 

The same suggestion is deducible from the 
staple language of divine addresses to the 
Church. These are almost invariably couched 
in the imagery of youth. Thus the Church is 
constantly described under the youthful sym- 
bol of a bride betrothed, but not yet married, 
to the husband of her youth. The family of 





matures in grace, and for the service of God, 
after the young heart has taken the decisive | 
step, separated itself from its natural associa- | 
tions, passions, sentiments, and prejudices, and | 
actually devoted itself to God. 

The agricultural corn, indeed, may be cut | 
too soon, before the wheat is in the full ear, | 
and thus be seriously damaged, if not de- 
stroyed, for the purposes of grain; but the 
human heart cannot be too soon surrendered 
and set apart for God. Youthful piety can 
never be premature. In answer to the prayer 
of faith, which presented the child to the Lord, 
there may have been the grace given through 
which it lisps its infant aspirations after Christ, 
like Mary’s visit to the sepulchre, “early in 
the morning” of its childish intellect, and 
“while it is yet dark” to the consciousness of 
of any other idea, except that sweet instinc- 
tive one of an early seeking after God. I pray 
my younger readers: earnest attention to a few | 
thoughts about this early conversion of the 
heart to God. 

1. Scripture assumes early consecration as 
the normal characteristic of the Church of 
God. It is the uniform language of the types. | 
The Israelite in separating from the general 
harvest of the on-coming season, the first-fruits 
to God, anticipating the period of natural ma- 
turity by cutting in the green ear that corn 
which was destined for the altar, was thereby 
perpetually reminded that the service of God | 
brooked no delay, that so soon as the blade | 
developed into corn, God must have His por- | 
tion, his tithe in kind, and his right of 
seigniory. “Which things are an allegory.” | 
It taught and required that so soon as the | 
childish mind grew into mental consciousness, | 
its earliest apprehensions and aspirations | 
should be sanctified to the glory of its Maker. | 
This law of youthful self-dedication seems to 





God are addressed in family terms of endear- 
ment, as the children of Israel, his sons and 
daughters, his little flock, the family of heaven. 
The tenderness of Jehovah’s love for his 
people breathes in the same general phrase- 
ology when, if I may reverently apply the 
term, He seems to fondle and fold them in his 
bosom, “like as a father pitieth his children,” 
or as “one whom his mother comforteth,”’ or bids 
them “rejoice, O virgin daughter of Zion,’’ or 
when He graciously condescends to plead with 
them,—* My son, give Me thine heart,” and 
asks, “Is Ephraim My dear son? Is he a 
pleasant child?” and pledges his word which 
cannot be broken, “that they that seek Me 
early shall find Me,” and invites them all, 
“Come ye children, hearken unto Me, and I 
will teach you the fear of the Lord.” 

In all these images the leading idea of the 
heart turning to God betimes is obviously in- 
volved, notwithstanding the economic view 


| which rightly interprets, though it does not 


limit, the sense to that condition of childhood 
which the Jewish Church sustained in relation 
to the more advanced manhood of the Church 
in Christ. Even in the Christian Church, the 


| antecedent idea is maintained in a teaching of 


the highest order, in the sacred person of the 
man Ohrist Jesus, the divine “ Author and 
Finisher of our faith,’ our atonement for sin, 
and example of life. Acting in all things 
as the model of his Church, he tarried not on 
earth beyond the period of youth, as though 
his soul hasted for his return to “the glory 
which He had with the Father before the 
world was.” The Lord Jesus, the model for 
every stage of human life, is especially the 
“heavenly pattern’ for youth, whether as the 
child at Nazareth, as the boy in the Temple, 
or as the young man among men, who as some 
one expressed the beautiful thought—* left the 
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world early, tarrying neither for the prime nor 
age of manhood, but was content to present 
Himself the moulding of a young man of 
God, knowing that whoever foHowed God 
so far as He did, would lack no other induce- 
ment to follow Him on to the end.” 

The Jewish Church made the observance of 
her three great festivals imperative on the 
young Hebrew, so soon as he was twenty-one 
years. old; Jesus rather antedated than 
abolished the rule of early communion, when 
“He took young children into his arms, and 
blessed them, saying, Suffer little children to 
come unto Me.” 

It is clearly then no maxim of Scripture, 
that “there is time enough for religion by and 
by.” It allows no warrant for dismissing the 
subject as Felix did,—*Go thy way for this 
time, when I have a convenient season I will 
send for thee,’ which He never did. God’s 
conyenience did not wait upon his. Why 
should it? God’s demand is, “Remember 
now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” If 
it be not done now, it is less likely to be done 
hereafter, and more likely to be not done 


Why should you hesitate? Are you afraid 
of an ungodly sneer? If so, is that brave? 
Young Piety takes an infinitely more manly 
stand than Young Profligacy. It is always 
nobler to stand up for a principle, than pusilla- 
nimously to abandon it; much more so to stand 
up for the honour of God, the grace of Christ, 
and the glory of His gospel. There is no more 
manhood than there is godliness in sitting 
with the scornful, or swimming with the tide of 
carnal enmity. An idiot or a savage could do 
that. The multitude of sinners have an igno- 
minious safety under cover of their majority. 
Vacillating and inconsistent as Pilate was, 
still, when the besotted thousands yelled against 
the Saviour, “Away with Him! Crucify 
Him!” there was a rude military heroism 
in his rebuking their stormy outcries with the 
solitary protest, “Why, what evil hath He 
done?” Had one of those children, who a few 
days before had filled the streets of Jerusalem 
with their loud hozannas to the Son of David, 
lifted up one single pitiful shout in favour of 
the lonely prisoner on the gabbatha, all his- 
tory, sacred and profane, would have eulogized 
the pious gallantry of the single-handed cham- 
pion. You may achieve some such distinction. 
The world has never lost the echo of that 
Christ-denying cry, “Away with Him!” Yours 
may be the hallowed fealty to raise a plea in 
his favour, and avow in the face of enemies 
who crucify their Lord afresh and put Him to 
an open shame, “J am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ, for I know in my own expe- 


rience, ‘it is the power of God unto salvation, 
to every soul that believeth.’”” There is a 
moral cowardice in Young Profligacy. It 
chooses the easy path where there are no diffi- 
culties to meet with just yet, no enemies to 
encounter, because it basely yields to them, 
shows the white feather stained with its black 
deeds of darkness, like the sea-gull’s wing, and 
succumbs to the fleshly lusts which verify the 
curse upon their fallen author, “Upon thy 
belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all 
the days of thy life.” Whereas the young 
Christian runs the gauntlet of bad mens’ 
gibes, persecutions, and reproaches, and he 
runs with patience the race that is set before 
him. Breathed and blown he may be, here 
and there, for getting up the hill is harder 
work, though far safer, than going down. 
There are those who rush down the incline of 
sin and vice so precipitately that, unable to 
stop themselves in the accumulating mo- 
mentum of the descent, they are dashed to 
pieces at its base. Self-indulgence is the 
instinct of an animal; self-control is the 
triumph of a man; self-sacrifice is the glory 
of a Christian. God’s book denounces all sin 
as “folly,” and even the world in its blind, 
blundering way, is unwilling, like Pilate with 
his writing on the cross, to alter the verdict. 
The abject foolery of an immoral, irreligious 
life betrays itself, sooner or later, in its own 
disastrous issues. If there be no wisdom, 
policy, or principle of any kind in blasting your 
reputation, disgracing your family, breaking 
& grey-haired father’s heart, making a fond 
mother at once widow and childless, estranging 
your best friends, darkening your life’s horizon, 
shattering the health, impairing the intellect, 
abridging the life, and imperilling the soul, 
then the poor profligate is a fool of the last 
folly. The poor young things think so’of one 
another, when they think at all, and when they 
look on the outside of vice as worn on another’s 
visage, but they cannot see it in themselves, 
and never do, until some marvellous interpo- 
sition of grace turns the eye of peniténtial 
sorrow within, to blush and weep over the 
inner man it finds there, or else the rough 
hand of death tears off the brazen mask. 
2. Early piety, commended in Seéripture, is 


further enforced by the philosophy of human life. 


Whatever is learnt in youth, is best learned 
then. There are some things, as music for 
instance, which can never be learnt so well— 
seldom learnt at all—in after life. Youth is 
the natural epoch for lessons, as spring is the 
season for seed. The green ear of corn is 
more easily cut than the hard-dried stubble of 
the shrivelled stalk. It is so in religion. Not 
only is the youthful heart more%susceptible of 
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and hurtful in any event. Withholding the 
sickle from the green ear may perish the corn. 
Procrastination is the death of opportunity, 
which often dies intestate and leaves no 
successor. 

How many a once-promising and capable 
youth, whose family’s fond predictions of suc- 
cess were endorsed by the good opinion of 
society, and by his own legitimate confidence 
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impressions in its youth, but they become more 
fixed and stereotyped in childhood. The seed 
takes deeper root, and if it spring at all, it 
produces, from the nature of the case, the more 
abundant harvest. Even when subsequent 
associations in life, of a carnal or ungodly cha- 
racter, seem to choke and bury the seed, still 
there it is—‘“his seed is in him ”’—ready to 
i germinate under more favourable auspices. 


































How often does it survive even the wreck of 
character, of health, and hope, reappearing, by 
the grace of God, after many years, like a re- 
surrection of the better self from the ashes of 
the interim self, restoring the lost and dead 
prodigal, recovered and alive, to his father’s 
house. On the other hand, if the great busi- 
ness of religion be deferred until the world 
has made hard-trodden inroads upon the taste 
and sympathy, and when the flesh has grown 
strong and stubborn, and the natural prejudice 
in favour of vanity, if not of vice and sin, has 
landed and entrenched itself in the strongholds 
of those carnal defences with which Satan and 
the world scarp and counterscarp the uncon- 
verted heart, how much harder is it then to break 
through thecordon to reach the only hope set be- 
fore us. We feel ourselves, in such a case, in- 
voluntary partizans of the enemy—we detect 
ourselves acting in secret sympathy, if not in 
open concert, with our ghostly foes, like the 
ungrateful Spaniards in the wars of the Pe- 
ninsula, who were conscious of more fellow- 
feeling with the Popish principles of their 
invaders, than with the noble army despatched 
for their relief. 

Further, it is not easy to estimate how much 
we lose by delay in religion. There is, of 
course, the forfeiture of all the time and oppor- 
tunities of serving, knowing, and enjoying 
God, and getting into closer fellowship with 
his dear Son, which an earlier entry upon his 
discipleship would have secured. Besides this, 
there are the additional perils to be encountered 
all along by our living and acting without 
God. We meet our enemies off our guard and 
without our arms, when nothing short of the 
whole armour of God will enable us to with- 
stand the shock of temptation. The subtlety 
of Satan times our temptations with our indi- 
vidual tempers, synchronising the form or 
matter of the enticement with our personal 
eras, exactly suiting them to the crisis. He 
presents folly, vanity, and vice to the young; 
avarice, ambition, irritability, and selfishness 
to the old; and woe be to the man, whether 
young or old, whom he may meet alone, with- 
out a grace in his dissolute heart, or a ray of 
light in his soul, or a prayer on his lips, or a 
particle of hope in his life. 


in himself, has bitterly dishonoured and dis- 
appointed both himself and them by a signal 


like a broken bow,” that cripples, if it does not 
slay the ill-fated archer. 

Speaking of secular occasions and oppor- 
tunities of success, the wise king said—‘“ Time 
and chance happeneth to them all.” But 
seldom a second chance. Divine Providence, in 
this just, though rigid economy of social 
chances, perhaps teaches us the peril of trifling 
with the first offer of His grace. It may not 
be repeated. The first actual deliberate rejec- 
tion of the grace of God in Christ may be the 
last in our power, and the young man, who, 
like the rich ruler in the Gospels, went away 
from the Saviour, may hear of Him no more, 
till that day when they meet in the hopeless 
relations of criminal and judge. 

There is in England a court—necessary, per- 
haps, to the artificial complications of an old, 
civilized country—a suit in which exposes 
either side to ruinous costs, delay, anxiety, and 
misery. Except as a standing warning against 
the indulgence of a litigious spirit, it is difficult 
to perceive the use of so equivocal a remedy 
for almost any amount of wrong. ‘The earlier 
that opposing parties adjust their differences 
the better it always is for both. Conceive the 
condescension of God in illustrating the wisdom 
of early piety, by comparing Himself with 
a plaintiff or prosecutor in a case in which 
you were concerned as defendant or prisoner. 

His language is—“ Agree with thine adver- 
sary quickly, whiles thou art in the way with 
him, lest at any time thine adversary deliver 
thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee 
to the officer, and thou be cast into the prison, 
verily thou shalt not come out thence, till thou 
hast paid the uttermost farthing.” Oh, while 
there is yet time to come to agreement with 
that long-suffering, gracious Lord, unwillingly 
thine adversary, whose laws thou hast 
broken, whose love thou hast despised, on 
whose inalienable rights thou hast trespassed, 
escape the cost, anxiety, and misery of a de- 
layed repentance, and accept the terms which 
He still graciously offers thee, through his 
“ambassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech you, we pray you in Christ’s stead, be 





Delay may be fatal, and must be foolish 





ye reconciled to God.” J. B. OWEN. 


fall into sin and ungodliness, “starting aside 
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TuE question of ecclesiastical reform, which is 
at present absorbing the attention of persons 
of every class in England and Ireland, is far 
from being confined to those countries. Taking 
a different form of development, the same 
question is agitating both the Roman Ca- 
tholic and the Protestant churches in France, 
and the great conflict which is going on 
between the two moral forces of authority 
and liberty in every part of society is perhaps 
more sharply defined in the ecclesiastical 
question than in any other. We have the 
ultramontane Catholics and the liberal Ca- 
tholics—the former condemning every species 
of liberty and progress, and maintaining the 
authority of the Pope and ecclesiastical do- 
minion to be the only safeguards of society ; 
and the latter appreciating the worth of pro- 


should unite herself with it, place herself at 
the head of the movement, and direct the 
onward march. 








gress and liberty, and anxious that the Church | 
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PASTORS OF THE FRENCH PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


CHURCH REFORM IN FRANCE. 


IN TWO PAPERS.—FIRST PAPER. 


In the Protestant Church, where disputes 
are more thoroughly open, the conflict is still 
more apparent. In this Church also exist 
two distinct parties:—the conservative or 
orthodox, which includes men of different 
shades of opinion, but united in acknowledg- 
ing a ground of faith fixed on authority, and 
to be received unquestioned, whereon the 
Church must rest ;—and the liberal or ration- 
alist party, who claim the liberty of judging of 
the dogmas proposed for belief, accepting only 
what is made manifest as truth to them; 
some of these not denying that what they do 
not see may yet be true, unless indeed it con- 
tain a contradiction to itself or to some plain 
truth; others, again, going the length of 
denying all that they do not see to be true. 
Both parties have gradations. 

The disputes among the French Protestants 
| have of late years gathered so distinctly round 
| particular representatives of the opposed par- 
ities, as greatly to augment the painful and 
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distressing position of the Church. In 1864 
the crisis was reached; the name of one of 
the most eloquent preachers of the Reformed 
Church became the rallying point of the 
Liberal party, and the question of the day 
was, whether he, M. Athanase Coquerel fils, 
should be re-engaged in the ministry of the 





Church in Paris. 

To the Presbyteral Council—a court elected | 
by the votes of the congregations, and there- | 
fore representing the whole Church—belonged 
the painful duty of deciding on the case. The 
parties were ranked against one another, but 
no party spirit guided the council in forming 
its decision. Composed of men of high repu- 
tation, many of them remarkable for the large- 
ness of their views, they felt the greatness of 
their responsibility, and bringing the whole 
matter before God, they sought his wisdom 
and direction. The votes of the majority of 
members were against the re-engagement of 
M. Coquerel fils. This decision, in which we 
may see both a result of past agitation and a 
symptom of a coming struggle, was full of 
importance; but to understand its whole bear- 
ing on the religious crisis of our day, we 





by human agency in a time of peculiar social 
and political perplexity. 

The Concordat was inaugurated with great 
splendour at the church of Notre Dame, April, 
1802. Napoleon was there in person, with all 
the badges of pomp and royalty; and when, 
in the days of his exile, he looked back on the 
measure he had taken, his expression was :— 
“T never regretted the Concordat; it was 
necessary to religion, to the republic, to 
government.” 

The first article of the treaty provided that 


the Catholic religion should be freely exercised | 


in France, acknowledged as the national faith, 
and its service openly practised. 

By the articles which provided for the free 
exercise of the Protestant religion, the support 
of the state was assured to the Reformed 
Church, subject to certain conditions. Some of 
these conditions were irksome in their nature : 
the dignity of the Church was not left un- 
touched, her organization was incomplete, an 
indistinctness pervaded some of the laws, and 
to accept the treaty thus was to bequeath to the 
coming years a work of complicated difficulties. 

But with all its imperfections the Con- 


| his sure and necessary ally. 
| stroke of policy was exactly what answered to 
| the wants of the people, now sick of the revo- | 


must go back into the history of the Reformed | cordat was for the Protestants of France a 
Church, and consider the circumstances under | passage from bondage into liberty. The per- 
which she sprang into existence as a legally | secutions of the preceding centuries were still 
acknowledged institution, and the events and | burning in their memories; the strokes of the 
circumstances which have since laid their revolution had fallen alike on them and on the 
impress on her growth. | Catholics; all Christianity, all religion, all 
The re-establishment of the Christian reli-| worship had been swept away; the high dig- 
gion in France at the beginning of our own | nitaries of the court, and the pastors of the 
century, was one of the grandest acknowledg- | desert had been equally the victims of infidel 
ments ever made to her intrinsic power and | rage. 
worth. When the strong hand of Napoleon} Such was the past. In the present they 
was called in to bring order out of anarchy, | saw the re-establishment of the Roman Catho- 
and restore confidence in France, his keen|lic Church, powerful in its numbers and in 
perception showed him in the religion of Christ | the support of the State. Was another age of 
The statesman’s | Popish persecution to begin? Might another 
| Bossuet arise, and add Napoleon’s name to 
those of Constantine, Theodosius, Marcien, 
lutionary orgies, and weary of the mad ravings Charlemagne, Louis Quatorze, and give him 
of infidelity. 
The treaty, known as the Concordat, by | heretics ? 
which religion was re-established in France,/ This they had not to dread. The extirpa- 
was no mere falling back on an ancient insti-} tion of the Protestants was not Napoleon’s 
tution of the country. Neither the states- | policy, and what was Napoleon’s policy, was 
man’s views nor the nation’s want would have | neither necessary for them then to fathom 


been satisfied with that. When the Christian 
religion was established, the spirit of that 
religion was maintained in granting to the 
people both liberty of thought and liberty of 
worship. 

If the expectations then awakened were not 
entirely fulfilled, if grievous imperfections 
existed and disappointments and difficulties 
followed, we must remember it was after all 
but the plan of human minds, and carried out 








nor possible for them to change. 
the boon as offered by the State, rejoiced in 
their liberty, and were thankful. Scarcely 
conscious of the greatness of the mission in- 
trusted to them by God’s providence, they 
went faithfully on from step to step, and gra- 
dually the importance of their work dawned 
upon them. 

True there were not wanting some, who, 
making the separation of Church and State 





| praise almost divine for his extirpation of the | 
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| an absolute and general principle, upheld it as 











the only guarantee of truth in civil or religious 
liberty, and insisted that nothing short of that 
should be accepted by the Protestants. La 
Fayette endeavoured to persuade Napoleon to 
maintain the American principle of perfect 
equality of every form of worship, each and 
every denomination remaining independent of 
government, constituting themselves according 
to their own desire, and electing and paying 
their own priests or ministers. 


Whatever worth this proposition might have | 


had in theory, it was impossible to carry it 
out under the existing circumstances. France 
was not America. The essence of the organi- 
zation of the government of France is contained 
in that article of the penal law (291) which 
forbids the formation of any association of 
more than twenty persons, with a view to hold 
a meeting every day, or on appointed days, to 
examine into religious, political, literary, or 
other matters, without the permission of go- 
vernment, and subject to whatever conditions 
the public authority may choose to impose. A 
system such as La Fayette proposed was 
plainly incompatible with this law. 


For the first time since the revocation of 


the Edict of Nantes, the French Protestants 
were now in possession of a church of their 
own in Paris. Three places of worship, or 
temples, were assigned them by government, 
the church of St. Louis near the Louvre, since 
exchanged for that of the Oratoire, Rue St. 
Honoré; St. Marie, Rue St. Antoine ; and the 
temple of Penthemont, Quartier St. Germain, 
the latter, however, not coming into their actual 
possession until after the Revolution of July. 
Wonderful must have been their feelings 
when first they were assured of their liberty, 
and if for a moment they paused on the thres- 
hold of their joy, unable to do aught but utter 
praise in very gladfulness of soul, it would ill 
becomeustoblamethem. Butawidefieldoflabour 
was before them, and carefully and diligently 


they entered upon it. One of the first matters | 


to be considered by the newly appointed con- 
sistory, or ecclesiastical court of the Reformed 
Church, was the regulation of their funds and 
the division of church work. It required the 
utmost economy and order to keep the balance 
between the receipts and the expenses, and 
the greatest care and prudence in the distri- 
bution of alms to the poor. In this the ad- 
vantage of the combined action of clergy and 
laity, which forms a constituent part of the 
Reformed Church, soon appeared. The pastor 
was not over-burdened, and the goodwill and 
helping powers of the laity were brought into 
action. 

The charge of the poor was given into the 


hands of the Diaconate, a body of men who, in 
bringing a willing sacrifice of their time and 
energies to the work, give the best security 
for the way in which it will becarried out. Pre- 
sided over by the pastor or pastors of their 
parishes, and chosen by the presbyteral coun- 
cil from amongst the most different classes and 
professions, the Diaconate possesses as a body 
the confidence of all, and the attachment which 
naturally springs up between the helper and 





| the person helped thus forms a bond between 
the poor and the whole of the rest of the com- 
munity. 

The Church of Paris has never been given 
any authority over the churches in the depart- 





ments; the absence of all federative bond. be- 

|tween the churches of the Reformed faith 
would in itself prohibit this, and at the General 
Synod held in Paris, 1559, it was distinetly 
expressed, and the rule has since been steadily 
adhered to, that no one church should hold 
pre-eminence over another. 

But in point of fact, the Church of Paris 
does stand in the place of pre-eminence. 
Strangers to their inner organization look on 
her as the representative of the Reformed 
churches throughout France, her influence 
over these is great, her example is important; 
her privileges may not be more, her duties and 
her responsibilities are. In following out 
more particularly the line of her development 
we shall gain a tolerable idea of the state of 
the churches in the whole of France. 

No event of importance interrupted her 
steady course of progress during the first few 
years which followed after her establishment, 
but even then questions were astir in men’s 
minds which were soon to agitate the surface. 

It was at Geneva, where many of the future 
pastors of the French Reformed Church were 
pursuing their theological studies, that the 
first symptoms of uneasiness appeared. Cal- 
vin’s city had been considerably changed 
by the effect of Voltaire’s scepticism and 
Rousseau’s deist principles; their influence 
had not passed away, and the pastors of Geneva 
were bringing forward doubts and question- 
ings, not alone on Calvinistic doctrines, but on 
points whereon the groundwork of the Pro- 
testant faith was resting. As early as 1810 
an evangelical reaction began to make itself 
felt, and some of the theological students, since 


that were being spread. Merle D’Aubigné, 
Malan, Bost, Gaussen, and others, stood boldly 
forth, exerting their talent in the cause of 
evangelical truth. Their religious ardour was 
still further animated when, in 1816, a young 
Scotchman of the name of Haldane arrived 











remarkable in the church and in the literary | 
world, made a decided resistance to the doubts | 
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amongst them, himself full of ardour for that|Christian religion on the Continent. An 
gospel faith for whose sake he had sacrificed | American community was established in Paris 
prospects and profession, and who, joining now | itself, and the pastor, Mr. Mark Wilks, worked 
with the students of theology, got up meetings | with unremitting energy in carrying out the 
for prayer, preaching, and discussion, and stir-| views of the English society. Evangelical 
red up every thinking mind to action. papers and periodicals were started, which 
The venerable company of Genevese pastors | carried the news of the Revival into the coun- 
were alarmed, and resolved to check the move-| try parishes; religious societies were founded, 
ment, but the measure taken to do this was | amongstothers the Bible Suciety of Paris, which 
little likely to bring about their end. At ajhas just had its jubilee (October 18) in the 
moment when the religious ferment was repre-| temple of the Oratoire, in celebration of the 
sented by youthful zeal and talent, when the | fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. 
Church had just begun to glory in the freeuse} Many of the young pastors, who, as students, 
of her religious liberty, the Geneva pastors en- | had taken so warm a part in the religious con- 
deavoured to establish silence on all the agi-|troversies of Geneva, were now labouring in 
tated points. France, warming the zeal and keeping up the 
The result was what might have been ex-| fervour of the scattered Protestants in the de- 
pected. Dissent openly broke out; Bost and | partments. 
Malan separated themselves entirely from the| All this activity in a body professing a dif- 
Established Church; Merle D’Aubigné and | ferent faith from the majority of the population, 
Gaussen, more moderate in their views, per-}and exciting so much sympathy in foreign 
sisted in retaining their position in the Church, | parts, could not go on unhindered on its way, 
and in preaching the doctrine of the Reforma- |The priests not only raised up opposition in 
tion. For a short time only it continued thus. | their parishes, but used all their influence to 
The seeds of dissent were being sown, and the | turn the secular authorities against the efforts 
pastors of Geneva growing more and more |of the Protestants. Often they succeeded; the 
irritated, had at length to be reprimanded by | work was sometimes checked, the operations 
the Council of State for hostile demonstrations | of asociety retarded ; but the spirit which ani- 
toward their opponents. mated the Protestants was not likely to grow 
The moderate party now took more effective | dull under difficulties, and in numbers, fervour, 
measures, founded an evangelical society and|and usefulness the Church continued to in- 
school of theology, and their separation from | crease. 
the Established Church became every day more| On the whole, too, the principles of justice 
marked. and of liberty were gaining ground in France, 
Intolerance was gaining ground, and the | and the higher authorities, and persons actually 
very party who, fifteen years befure, had de-|employed in government, often showed a con- 
clared free diversity of opinion even within the | siderable degree of impartiality. 
bosom of the Church to be the grand feature; It was within the Church herself that dis- 
of our age, the Consistory of the Geneva] ruption again began. In the last pages of his 
Church, the Council of State, and the Vener-| book published at Montauban, Haldane had 
able Company of Pastors, now deprived M.| expressed himself in terms too exclusive for 
Gaussen of his office of pastor in the parish of | the most rigid adherents of orthodoxy to accept. 
Satigny, because he had taken part in the in-| Not only did he declare as inevitably given 
stitution of a free religious service and of an|over to eternal perdition those who differed 
independent school of theology. | from his belief in the equality of the persons of 
The religious excitement in Geneva, situated, the Father and the Son, but those who tolerated 
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| as is this ancient hot-bed of Protestant reform,|such erring ones were accounted as little 


at the very gates of France, could not fail to | better. 


exercise considerable influence onthe Reformed! The whole work was reviewed and received | 


Church of that country. No long time indeed | its merited praise, and the subject of the last 
elapsed before the movement spread to France. | pages was treated in a truly Christian spirit 


Robert Haldane had gone to Montauban, | by M. Daniel Encontre, the dean of the Pro- | 
where he formed an intimate friendship with testant faculty at Montauban. Noone doubted | 
several of the professors, and had one of his | the orthodoxy of M. Encontre. His whole life | 


works, “Emmanuel, vues Scriptuaires sur|bore testimony to it. Still he took pains to 
Jesus Christ,” translated into French and pub-|assert his firm belief in the divinity of our 
lished. Saviour and his adherence to the articles of 


The attention of England was drawn to the | the Nicene creed, at the same time that he ex- 


for the purpose of promoting the revival of the | tained by Haldane. 


movement abroad, and a society was formed | pressed his dissent from the principles main- | 
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Perhaps Haldane would have deemed it pre- 
sumptuous to have inquired into the nature of 
the soul; had he done this, it might have saved 
him from the error into which he fell, when, in 
the very fervour of his love for the souls of his 
fellowmen, he endeavoured to force them into 
the mould that fitted to his own. The error 
was not Haldane’s only, nor peculiar to his day ; 
hard and unyielding, it has stood from the be- 
ginning, and stands even now, that spirit of | 
intolerance, like some sharp rock where vessels 
strike and shatter, just as they are running 
into port. 

M. Encontre’s protest was needed and well 
adapted to the time. 


do not know Jesus Christ as God over all 
blessed for ever, are much to be pitied, and 
lack the greatest of all consolations. Their 


error seems to me to be all the more dangerous, 


because the truths which form the objects of 
our faith are so closely interjoined, so en- 
chained and linked together that one cannot 
be taken away without disturbing theremainder. 
These truths taken together form a magni- 
ficent edifice, to which every part is necessary, 
and which would be destroyed from the top to 
the foundation if any portion of it were re- 
moved; how much more if the first stone that 
were loosened were the head stone of the cor- 
ner? But where should we be, if the poor 
erring ones, even when they err in the sincerity 
of their faith, are forbidden access to the throne 
of grace? Those who feel as I do, how much 
we stand in need of the mercy of God and of 
the indulgence of man, will not be inclined to 
be severe towards others.” 

M. Encontre had watched the growth of the 
Church, he knew her dangers from within and 
from without. Born in a mountair grotto of 


La Vaunage, whither his parents had fled to| 
escape the persecutions of the Catholics, he|in his life and work we may perceive a new 


|| had even then been dedicated to the ministry 
| by his father, the Pastor Pierre Encontre. 
| Young Daniel went through his course of 
theological studies at Geneva and Lausanne, 
‘(| and was afterwards ordained by his father 
himself. But preaching he never felt to be his | 
vocation. He had a passionate thirst. for 
knowledge, and endeavoured to satisfy it in 
spite of the most adverse circumstances. 
|| Without neglecting his duties as a pastor, he 
| applied himself to the study of mathematics, 
philosophy, natural history, and the Greek and 
| Hebrew languages. 








During the stormy period of the Revolution | 
he remained at Montpellier, where he led a| 
life of unremitting activity, sometimes giving | 
lessons to the master masons in the art of 
cutting stone, sometimes imparting religious 

IT. 





college, and at the faculty of sciences, of which 


instruction to the Protestants, or visiting the 
sick, and performing religious rites, and withal 
pursuing his researches in geometry, botany, 
theology, and other subjects. 

When order was again restored, his pros- 
pects brightened. He was first appointed to 
the professorship of belles-lettres in the cen- 
tral school of Montpellier, and afterwards to 
the chair of the higher mathematics at the 


he was made dean; later still to the professor- 
ship of theology at Montauban, where he also 





“Tt seems to me,” he 
said, “in reviewing the work, that those who| 


filled the office of dean. 

The learned men by whom he was sur- 
rounded were unanimous in his praise; but if 
he excelled in the sciences, still more did he 
excel in his labours as a Christian. Every 
fresh acquirement in philosophy, geology, 
| botany, physics, was for him a new force 
gained wherewith to forward the great work 
| he had at heart, the spread of God’s truth and 
God’s kingdom amongst every class of his 
fellow-men. 

For many years he had the joy of finding a 
fellow-labourer and ready sympathizer in the 
person of his daughter. Her death was a 
heavy blow to him; and when, later, fatigue 
and illness had worn away his bodily activity, 
he resigned the position he had held at Mont- 
auban, and returned to Montpellier to end his 
days beside her grave. He left many valuable 
works in manuscript on scientific and religious 
subjects. A liberal Christian, and a Christian 
philosopher, his words and writings have 
weight with men of different parties, and his 
name and memory will ever be held dear by 
the church to which he belonged. 

Contemporary with M. Encontre, also a 
| minister of the Reformed church, and equally 
| devoted with him to the cause of truth, another 
eminent man now demands our attention, for 





| 





line of division arising inthechurch. Follow- 
ing the bent of his mind, M. Samuel Vincent 
devoted his time to study and intellectual 
research. He dived deep into the profundities 
of German philosophy, then little known in 
France, and which, through the influence it 
had upon his mind and writings, he was chiefly 
the means of introducing. 

Possessed of rare intellectual faculties and 
great powers of thought, we yet find M. Vincent 
falling into continual perplexities and getting 
into contradiction with himself. In 1812 he 
had come forward decidedly, and joined his 
name with those of several orthodox consisto- 
ries who protested against the teaching of M. 
Gasc, professor of theology at Montauban, 
when the latter had attacked the dogma of the 
Trinity. In compliance with the demands 
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made, the head of the university had seriously 
entreated M. Gasc not to digress from the 
strict line of doctrine maintained by the Re- 
formed church, and M. Gase had seen the 
necessity of it,,.and had conformed to rule. 
Later M, Vincent declares himself against all 
written articles of faith, and allows the utmost 
latitude of opinion, not only to the congrega- 
tions, but to the pastors in their teaching. 
But dissent was a pain to him; he would pre- 
serve the outward bond of union, however 
great the inner variance might be. At length, 
in endeavouring to reconcile his points, an 
undivided Christian Protestant church, and a 
church without a fixed groundwork of belief, 
he fell back on the powerless remedy of the 
Geneva pastors, enjoining silence on every 
point of difference. 

In a sketch like this, of a wide-spread field 
of action, it is only possible to bring forward 
some of the most prominent features, the most 
important moving causes, and a few of the 
very remarkable men who have been, or still 
are, busy actors on the scene, and who repre- 
sent the inner life of some particular party. 
But if we refrain from the examination, step 
by step, of the development of that philosophy 
which M. Vincent introduced, or of others 
gaining ground in France, we do it only with 
regret. Their systems are affecting us now; 
they are the unseen cause of many actions 
and lines of action in the church, yet we rather 
pass them over thus than give them a hasty 
mention, which might confuse rather than 
enlighten. 

From the philosopher’s study to the learned 


sittings of scientific men, from the unrestrained 


debates of university students to the pulpits 


of the Protestant churches, the spirit of inquiry 


was moving toand fro in Germany and France, 


passing from one to the other, and shaking 


the faith of many. The brightest talent, the 
warmest love, the most exulting faith, were, 


so to speak, the victims of this overwhelming 
Those who had shone as lights in the 
world, holding forth the Word of Life, were 
brought down into depths of darkness, almost 
But they passed through their 
hour of darkness, to prove to themselves and 
others that theirs was a faith more precious 
than the gold that perisheth, whose end was 
Often 
these doubts proceeded from a want in care- 
fully distinguishing between things human 
and things divine: between man’s teaching 
and God’s teaching; the doubts were then 
indeed unreal, but the agony of the supposed 
separation from their God was all the greater 
for the real faith and real love that were the 


power. 


of despair. 


sure, even the salvation of their souls. 


moving cause of all. 


Such was the phase through which Verny 
had to pass; Verny, the devoted pastor, the 
friend of Vinet and of Monod; Verny, whose 
whole life, and joy, and hope, was wrapt up in 
the conscious presence of his Saviour. Such, 
too, may have been the cloud that shadowed 
Lébre’s brilliant spirit, that brought down his 
strength in the midst of youth, and that hung 
dark and heavy over his dying hour. 
Lébre, French by birth, brought up at Lau- 
sanne, and completing his studies in Germany 
and Paris, had awakened hopes of future use- 
fulness in the minds of many friends. All 
through his Jife the search and inquiry after a 
Christian philosophy stands clear; his studies 
varied, and his plans were changed, but this 
aim seems never to have vanished from his 
mind. 
The death of his father had left him an 
orphan before he had attained his twentieth 
year, and the blow was doubly painful in being 
entirely unexpected, but it was the means of 
bringing out a firmness and decision of cha- 
racter where hitherto a dreamy imagination 
had been too predominant.. Not long after- 
wards he became the inmate of M. Juste 
Olivier’s house at Lausanne, and M. Olivier 
speaks of him as being at once as a child and 
a brother to himself. Delighting in the plea- 
sures of domestic life, taking part with equal 
zest in children’s games and philosophical 
discussions ; sacrificing his amusements to his 
study, but seeking and cultivating friendships, 
be became the favourite of every circle that he 
entered. But it was not alone this natural 
happy disposition that gained kind friends and 
kept them; Lébre’s whole being was pervaded 
by the love of Christ ; it purified his affection, 
it ennobled his friendships. His studies, too, 
were less to him a means of gaining a position 
in life than of coming nearer to God, and of 
making himself more capable of serving 
Him. 

In 1835 he went to Germany to pursue his 
tudies at different universities in that country, 


Thiersch, Schubert, and Baader. He writes 


fathom science. 
is like a landscape seen in the early dawn 
from the summit of a great mountain.” 

A little later he began the study of Kant’s 
philosophy by his “ Critique of Pure Reason.” 
A great struggle was at this time going on 
within him. “This work,” he says, “it makes 
me suffer; it is pain to pass through these 
thorny briers, each one deprives me of some 
remnant of that faith which is an instinct of 








nd attended there the lectures of Schelling, | 


from Munich :—‘“TI have learnt from the expe- | 
rience of last year, that my studies do not hurt 
my Christian belief, now I find my faith can | 
All this is still confused; it | 
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the soul. A sort of despair takes: hold of. me 
at times,” 

Lébre had gone to Germany to study, with 
the purpose of sooner or later becoming a 
pastor in the Canton of Vand, but the purpose 
gradually died away; he felt uncertain, ill at 
ease, needing guidance himself, and unable to 
undertake the direction of others. Schelling’s 


philosophy had at one time great attraction | 
for him, but the deeper he went into the study | 


He 
ri] 


of it, the less satisfaction did it give him. 

felt weary and discouraged, “So this,” 
writes, “is the grand result of my séjour i 
Germany. It is terribly negative, 
Before 
we begin to study in earnest, we must get 
rid of the notion that we have an answer 


ready at hand for every problem, certainty | 
” | parent. 


on every subject and regarding every system. 

Between his visit to the German universi- 
ties and his residence in Paris one bright va- 
cation in Switzerland intervened. His power 
of enjoyment seems to have revived, his love 
of nature was refreshed. We can almost feel 
the joy and sadness with him, as he wanders 
in the month of May, 1840, under the avenue 
of limes on Mount Benon, fresh in their young 
spring beauty, and gazes on the giant moun- 
tains and the deep blue waters of Lake Le- 
man. Every leaf of those stately trees seems 
to him to tremble with some dear remem- 
brance; their beauty ayy to be pet forth 
afresh, once more to say, “ farewell,’ and to 
hallow the recollections that must recede fur- 
ther and further from his view, and fade gra- 
dually away into the distance. In the lake, quiet 
and contemplative, he sees reflected the holy 
sadness of the mountains and the smiling 
splendour of the sky, and he loves it because 
it is the image of that perfect composure of 
the soul where in her true mirror eternity is 
reflected. 

In 1841 Lébre removed to Paris ; a pleasant 
life was waiting for him there. The morning 
hours were spent in the instruction of a young 
pupil, since known as a talented writer and 
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his most friendly confidence, and nothing 
seemed wanting to his success and to the 
development of his talent. 

On the other hand, too, several eminently 
pious Protestant families had’ given him a 
hearty welcome into their midst, and ‘he 
counted amongst his especial friends M. 
Henry Lutterworth, editor of the Semeur, a 
(religious periodical, and M. Edouard Verny, 
| pastor of the Lutheran church in Paris. To 
the latter he had brought a letter of introdue- 
‘tion from his friend and teacher, M. Vinet, 
| too true in its description of the bearer to 
| allow of our omitting it. “I send you,” writes 
| M. Vinet, “a man after your own heart, ‘you 
| will love him directly when you know him, 
land you will soon know him, for he is trans- 
I will add but one word; I never 
| knew a more sincere, more disinterested, more 
religious lover of the truth. He has the mind 
of a philosopher and the heart of a Christian.’ 

It was this union of the Christian and the 
philosophical in his tastes, his aspirations, his 
friendships, that led many to fix their hopes 
on him, waiting in expectation for the day 
when he should unfold to them and to the 
world a science founded on a positive ground 
of faith, and a Christian system of philosophy. 

But this was not to be. The feverish 
thirst for knowledge, the eager search for 
truth, the constant inward struggle, had told 











upon his health. A short but painful illness, 
ending in congestion of the brain, snatched 
him from his friends, his schemes, his work. 
The cloud still hung across his faith, yet he 
had loved intensely, and with his whole soul 


his Saviour. 

On Verny’s heart that death fell with pe- 
culiar force. They had been friends united 
by no common bond; one in their love of 
truth, one in their aim through life, one in 
their longing after God, one in their pain and 
doubt. But on Verny’s soul the light had 
| broken in; his anguish-night was past; his 








and being, and had longed and sought after 


distinguished preacher of the Free Church in| struggle had brought him to his God; while 
Paris, M. Edmond de Pressensé, and the re-| Lébre, the young, the bright, the talented, he 
mainder of the day he was able to devote to| that had made all subservient to his search for 
his own particular studies. | God, he had not found Him—and he was gone. 

Introduced to many remarkable men of| Verny’s only consolation was in clinging 
science, his talent was soon recognized, and | | closer than he had yet done to Him whom he 
he became one of that philosophic circle of | | believed to be a rewarder of them that dili- 
which M. Cousin was the centre. “He pos- gently seek Him. When his own hour came, 
sesses the sacred fire,” said that philosopher | he was found ready and watching, like a faith- 
in speaking to a friend of Lébre. ful soldier at his post. In the ‘pulpit of the 

A brilliant literary career was before him; | Tatheran church at Strasburg, where he had 
the Revue des deua Mondes opened its pages to| been called to preach an inaugural sermon, 
him with a readiness seldom extended to men of | October, 1854, the hand of death was laid 


literary note. M. Sainte Beuve, who had | upon him, just as he was pointing in triumph- 
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ant faith to the kingdom of glory which| In the life and death of men like these, 
awaits us. there lies a more than personal interest. We 


Adolphe Monod chose the text to be en-|see portrayed in them the mental struggle of 
graved upon his tomb. It was the text of /a multitude, and the clouds that crossed their 
Verny’s heart, the history of his inner life, | path were thesame that were darkening the faith 
« Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the | of many a member of the Protestant church, the 
words of eternal life.” ‘Lutheran as well as the Reformed. H. F. 


A GLANCE AT “THE CARUS-WILSON SOLDIER WORK.” 


In a quiet nook, just on the borders of West- | wardness in me, but having received from a 
moreland, is a rocky cove. By a back-ground of | friend a read of your packet of papers sent him 
woods and mountains it is sheltered from the | monthly, ever since I joined my regiment two 
wintry winds; and in the summer the fresh |years ago at Sealkott, I have longed for the 
sea-breezes cool its air. The sweetly-scented arrival of the mail to bring in the papers, and 
heather, the wild fowls’ plaintive cry, the gen- | have almost devoured them, especially your 
tle murmur of distant water, all add to the | sweet little letters, for which I sincerely wish to 
pleasantness of the spot, reminding one of a | thank you now. Truly you do not know the 
God of love who, as the wise man saith, “ hath | blessing you confer upon many souls; many 
made everything beautiful.” will arise to bless you at that great day, whom 

Just above the rocky cliff may be seen a | you know not of now, and many do bless God 
dwelling-housesituated inapretty old-fashioned | for you now, and bear you up at a throne of 
garden. It was built and dwelt in by one who | grace. Go on, dear lady, go on, ‘cast thy 
was truly called “the Soldiers’ Friend,” the | bread upon the waters,’ and thou shalt receive 
late Rev. W. Carus-Wilson. It was his sea- |it as promised, ‘after many days.’ Many have 
side residence, and now that he has long since you been the means of stirring up when the 
entered his rest, another generation frequent , world has woven its cloak of vanity around till 
the old haunts, and delight in the much-loved | life seemed gone. Many have you been the 
home of their childhood. means of comforting, when, cast down and 

But this is not all. There is busy work going | almost in despair, a word from you has cheered 
on within those walls; a work which was begun |and led them to the fountain so free, so full, 
by the father, and is carried on by his daugh- | So pure, so good, so fitted for all the wants of 
ter, Mrs. Shepheard, who, though an invalid,is |men. What a glorious theme, redemption 
a devoted labourer in her Master’s service. | through the blood of the cross! Your last two 
While the merchant is busy with his specula- | letters seem to be so especially wrote for me; 
tions amidst the din of the noisy town—while | you spoke of our wants when in out-stations, 
from morning till night the banker is planning | and the cold state into which, when so situated, 
new investments, the clerk penning at his | we are apt to fall. I would not have 
desk, the farmer riding round his fields giving | written at this time, although I have often 
careful directions—whilst busy men are thus | wished to do so before, but your last letter 








working and planning and speculating, there is | showed that you took such interest of hearing 


a trade for heaven going on in this quiet spot. | privately from individual soldiers, I could no 
It may seem insignificant in the eyes of the | longer bind myself from the pleasure and privi- 
world, but not so in the Lord’s or his people’s | lege of telling you of the good that I have seen 
sight. No, quiet the work may be, but still it | die by your papers. Dear lady, do 
goes on steadily, every day yielding its fruit | not think that you are forgotten by the soldiers, 
and blessing. although, indeed, we do not value you as we 

There we may see one active in the Lord’s ; ought. I can testify that the little band of pray- 
field. From that corner how much seed is /ing ones in our own regiment do not forget 








sent out, though it may fall silently! 
day the toil increases, and every day God gives 
strength sufficient to meet it. The post has 
just come in. A heap of letters bearing Indian 
postmarks lie unopened. They are from our 
soldiers in that far-off land. They have found 
a friend, a mother, in this “tarrier at home,” 
and they open their hearts to her. She reads; 
and this is the purport of the first letter, though 
names are here suppressed :— 

“* * * * * You will excuse this for- 


Every | you, nor the friends of us soldiers in general. 


May God bless you and make you more than 
ever useful in turning souls to Jesus, shall ever 
be the prayer of me, whilst I ask an interest in 
your prayers, and ever remain yours in the 
hope of a glorious resurrection through Jesus, 
i iy Se 

All the letters are read and individually 
answered, being entered into thoroughly, and 
with sympathizing love and wisdom each poor 
‘soldier is advised, warned, encouraged, or 
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instructed, as his case may need. Thus there is| way and the one Saviour for all. The reason 
a regular correspondence kept up with upwards of these being more welcome than a common 
of 100 men,*from this one spot, besides numer- | tract is that they are written in a fo m of a 
ous occasional letters to others, and this has letter to the soldiers themselves, and trea on 
been going on for the last ten years. Dear| their several wants, difficulties, and tem pta- 
reader, was I wrong in saying that a trade for tions. ‘The packets are received with great 























heaven is carried on here P 
Let us look in some evening, and we see | 
busy hands round a table. One is making up| 


| packets of the British Workman, Band of Hope, 


British Messenger, Gospel Trumpet, British Flag, | 
and Monthly Letters. Another is pasting 
them up, and another tying them securely ; 
then they are carefully addressed, and we sec | 
that they all bear the name of some soldier, | 
and that these little messengers are bound for | 
India, Gibraltar, China, the West Indies, New | 
Zealand, &c., to be there distributed. It is to} 
these packets that W. W. alludes in the above 
letter. 

There are several partners in this blessed 
work who share the labour in their different | 
homes, most of these being kind active ladies, 
who either correspond with individual soldiers, 
or send off packets similar to those before speci- 
fied, and many do both, so that in all 1,000 of 
the latter are sent off monthly to foreign lands. 
This work is regulated by T. L. Gooch, Esq., 
the esteemed friend of the late Rev. W. Carus- 
Wilson, whose self-denying services, united 
with those of Mrs. Shepheard, are the main- 
spring of the work. Amongst the periodicals 
I must not omit to speak of the Monthly Let- 
ters before mentioned, 4,000 of which are 
written and printed specially for soldiers by 
Mrs. Shepheard, and are particularly suitable 
both in point of earnestness and simplicity, 
putting the truth plainly and lovingly to the 
men’s hearts, and holding up Jesus as the only 


EARLY RIPE, EA 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see 
God.” 
“They follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth.” | 
Hark to that gentle voice 
Coming from—whither ? | 
Saying so tenderly, 
‘Come, come up hither. 
‘*On this chill Sabbath morn 
Sweet bells are ringing, 
Unto My sacred house 
My people bringing. 


| 
| 


‘* Your seat is vacant there, 
Absent your face, 





| want a thing done, do it yourself.” 





|eagerness by the men, and only the other day 


word was sent by an officer that on the arrival 
of the mail there was always such a rush for 
them that were there double the number they 
would be easily disposed of. 

Much more might be written on this inte- 
resting subject, letters produced, and anecdotes 
told relative to the good that is being effected 
through this means, but space will not admit. 

And now, dear friends, do any of your hearts 
warm on reading this account? I fancy I hear 
one and another saying, “‘ Well, this must be a 


| good work, and I’m sure I trust God will bless 


it, and open people’s hearts to give to its 
advancement.” ‘There is an old proverb which 
I feel inclined to quote as an answer,—“ If you 
If our kind 
friends would carry this out into practice with 
respect to this work, and not only open their 
hearts but their purses, to aid in this good 
cause, much more could be done, and the donors 
would also have the satisfaction of sharing in 
the work. Five hundred pounds have to be 
raised yearly by voluntary contributions, to 
enable the work to proceed at its present rate, 
but were the funds double they would be easily 
laid out in the extension of this blessed under- 
taking. May God stir up many generous 
hearts to pray for and help in this cause for the 
glory of his name! AN EYE-WITNESS. 


[If our readers wish to send contributions towards 
this excellent work, they may be forwarded to the 
tev. Henry Shepheard, Silverdale, Lancaster.—Ep. ] 


RLY GATHERED. 
“MARY POWELL.” 
In my own body-guard 
Come, fill your place. 
“Leave all and follow Me 
Here to the skies ; 


Young man, I say to thee, 
Quickly arise!” * 





* George William Bosanquet died on Sunday 
morning, 24th January, 1869, aged twenty-three 
years and six months. [We unfeignedly deplore the 
sudden and unexpected loss of one of our most valued 
contributors,—a young author of great promise, of 
sterling piety, and beloved by all who knew him. 
May God graciously comfort the many hearts that 
bleed as they think of his early death !—Eb.] 
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PLATE VI. 


1. Cyprina Islandice. 2, Lutraria elliptica. 
Aumost the first thing we discover on the 
sands to-day is a fine large specimen of the 
Iceland Cyprina, Cyprina islandica (Plate vi., 
1), one of the largest shells of our coast, lying 
desolate and bare, cast up from the deep 
waters. 
handsome, well-formed shell, almost equal in 
its length and breadth. The one we now 
examine measures at least four inches across. 
When fresh, it is always covered with a thick, 


dark-coloured epidermis, which, however, soon | 
dries and peels off, exposing the natural, rich, | 
creamy hue of the shell beneath, with its | 


numerous, delicate, concentric lines. The 


interior is pure white, and chalky in appear- | 


ance. The animal is large, solid, and cream- 
coloured, the fringed siphons being marked 
with brown or red. Altogether it is a heavy, 
ponderous shell, very round in form, and de- 
cidedly one of the largest of our bivalves; 
perhaps only exceeded in size by the oval 


otter-shell, Lutraria elliptica (Plate vi. 2), | 


which, as there has been a high sea, we may 
likewise chance to see flung upon the beach. 
Though by no means an uncommon shell, it is 
seldom to be picked up ia a perfect state, 
more rarely still inhabited, for it is not made 
of such solid material as our Cyprina, and differs 
equally in shape, possessing an oval or elliptic 


It is common enough, and a strong, | 





3. Thracia phascoliva. 4. Natica monilifera. 

form, as its name indicates. It loves a moist 
sand or muddy home, into which it burrows a 
considerable depth. It often measures above 
|five inches from side to side, and three from 
hinge to margin. Under the blue or slate- 
coloured epidermis with which it is covered, 
the shell presents a creamy aspect, often richly 
stained with yellow, but often also sadly dis- 
coloured and its beauty marred, by a long 
residence in the mud. It gapes at both, but 
especially one end, and the interior is prettily 
lined with glossy blue white. It is a very 
handsome shell, and an ornament in the cabinet 
| of the collector. 

But no less so is the little bean shell, Thracia 
| phaseolina (Plate vi., 3), as great a contrast in 
size, as in lightness of form and colouring. 
We may gather it plentifully to-day, for it has, 
as it were, been floated on to the sands, and 
rests on the top of the furrows, moved by 
every passing breeze. ‘Truly it is an elegant, 
beautiful shell, delicate alike in structure and 
purity of tint. It rarely measures more than 
an inch in width, and about half that length, 
and after certain winds may be picked up 
abundantly on this coast. It is oval in form, 
snowy white beneath the thin epidermis with 
which it is usually covered, and extremely 
fragile. One valve is flatter and smaller, and, 
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its entire margin being thus protected by the 


rising edges of the larger valve. Both are| 


very finely ridged or lined, slightly glossy, 


and the whole texture delicate. Unfortunately | 


we rarely find it in a really perfect state, 


though to an uneducated eye it appears so, 
but it is a compound shell, possessing a tiny, | 


crescent-shaped plate, that lies, so I am told, 
beneath the beaks of the hinge, clasping the 
edges of the two valves. I say, I am told 
this, for often, long and diligently as I have 
hunted, gathering it by dozens, I have never 


yet succeeded in finding a specimen with this | 


little supplementary piece attached, so easily 
and quickly must it fall away. ‘The animal 
is white, and colourless throughout. It is a 
sand-burrower, and lies buried at various 
depths, where, 


‘* Hidden from the eye of man, 
Contentedly it lives its little life.”’ 


Though said to be common on sandy beaches, | 


IL never found many Natica on the North- 
umberland coast, but here is one, half-hidden 
amidst these 


“Ocean weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore.”’ 


It is the Natica monilifera, or necklace natica | 


(Plate vi., 4), so called from the peculiar band- 
like form of its egg clusters. I have always 


regarded it as a very handsome shell, well-| 


formed, compact, and tolerably strong. It is 
likewise elegant in colouring, being usually | 
a soft delicately-tinted bay, tinged or streaked | 
here and there with white, the upper margin | 
of each whorl adorned with a row of oblique 
dashes, a rich brown. It is globose in form, | 
about as broad as it is long, an inch either 
way, in shape not unlike a snail’s shell, but'| 
differing much in the formation of the mouth, 
which is somewhat pear-shaped, the outer lip 
arching boldly out. The animal, in general 
colour a cream or pale yellow, is exceedingly 
large in proportion to its shell, and presents a 
curious appearance when slowly crawling along. 
The great fleshy foot expands far around the 
shell which it partially envelopes, leaving little | 
indeed but the summit visible. We read that 
its spawn masses are both curious and beanu- 
tiful. I never found nor have seenany. The 
family of natica are all merciless and vora- 
cious, devouring not only dead fish, but boring | 
through other shells, and relentlessly con- | 
suming the animal within. During the pro- 
cess it securely embraces its victim, that in 
vain clenches together its valves, or closes the 
mouth of its fortress, with its tight-fitting 
operculum. These are but feeble means of 
protection against the mighty borer, and | 





| 





| almost transparent, and exquisitely polished. 





escape from a hasty, cruel death is hope- 
| less. 


Harsh seems the ordinance, that life by life 
Should be sustained; and yet when all must die, 
| And be like water spilt upon the ground, 

Which none can gather up, the speediest fate, 
Though violent and terrible, is best.’’ 


You have doubtless often remarked the 
clean cut perforations in many a tenantless 
shell you have gathered. This has been the 
|deathblow of the unoffending inhabitant, and 
made by one of these drilling cannibals. 

The Dog-whelk, Nassa reticulata (Plate vii., 
1), is a savage of this description, common all 
along our shores, to be readily found at low 
water, creeping over the sea-weed. It has a 
strong oval-shaped shell, composed of about 
seven distinct whorls, tapering to a well- 
formed point, and covered with numerous, 
boldly-defined ribs, which are traversed across 
with regular and deep grooves. The shell, I 
think, must be familiar to every one. It 
}is usually about an inch long, of a uniform 
brown colour, occasionally stained with a few 
darker blotches; the mouth enamelled with 
white. It may easily be gathered inhabited, 
when the animal will be found to be creamy in 
hue and prettily speckled with black. Grace- 
fully does it bear itself along, protruding, and 
proudly raising its death-drilling proboscis 
from the channel at the mouth of its shell, 
| looking a great deal more harmless and inno- 
cent than it really is,— 


‘* Calmness hides its depth and cunning, 
Like a river’s silent running.” 
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ee 








We need not wander very far to find nume- 
rous specimens of a beautiful little tellen shell, 
Tellini tenwis (Plate vii., 2), which, in spite of 
its extreme fragility, may be gathered abun- 
dantly, quite entire and perfect. It rarely 
exceeds three quarters of an inch in size, is || 


wicnanggttinnetteapememane 


In colour it is exceedingly variable, some being 
a pure white, others again, different shades of 
yellow or orange, and many a lovely pale rose, 
or deep rich crimson. The animal is cream- 
coloured, and a pretty object, with its finely- 
fringed mantle just appearing beyond the 
edges of the shell, its long, slender siphonal 
tubes, slightly curving, stretched out at one 
end, the somewhat large, blunt-ended foot pro- 
truding from the other. 

The treasures of the teeming sands are in- 
exhaustible. Here, under this long frond of 
laminaria, which lies at our feet like a crumpled 
ribbon, we find an empty mansion of the 
Pelican’s foot, Aporrhais pes-pelecani (Plate vii., 
3), a curious-shaped shell you will think, if 
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PLATE VII. 


1. Nassa reticulata. 2. Tellini ternis. 


you have not seen it before, and so named from 








its supposed resemblance to the webbed foot of 
the pelican. It is a heavy solid shell for its 
size, rough and unpolished, its whorls adorned 
with ridges of knobs, a yellowish-brown in 
colour, but with a beautifully white enamelled 
lip. It varies much in form according to its 
age, the young specimens having the lip 
simple, the canal small; but as it advances 
to maturity the lip, or outer margin extends, 
the finger-like projections gradually form and 
expand, and the canal lengthens. ‘The animal 
is described as being elegant in form and 
prettily coloured, though somewhat sluggish 
and slow in movement. I regret I have never 
had the good fortune to see it, all the shells I 
have found have invariably been uninhabited ; 
and here again— 


“The tiny cell is forlorn, 
Void of the little living will 
That made it stir on the shore. 
Did he stand at the diamond door 
Of his house in a rainbow frill ? 
Did he push, when he was uncurled, 
A golden foot, or a fairy horn 
Through his dim water-world?”’ 


A low tide after a boisterous sea is ever 
favourable to the shell hunter, and on this 
coast one is sure to find dozens of the Muctra 
stultorwm, pretty little Donax anatinus, and 
Venus striatula, fresh and inhabited, torn in 


3. Aporrhais pes-pelecani. 


|which it receives its name of radiated. 


| deep narrow groove in the other. 


4. Mactra stultorum. 5. Donax anatinus. 


scattered about in all directions, to find an 
untimely grave on a sun-burnt beach. Let us 
gather some of each, and rest whilst we examine. 
First, we will take this maciyra, and there is 
not a more abundant or prettier shell to be 
picked up on our coast than the Radiated 
Trough-shell, Mactra stultorwm (Plate vii, 4), 
which might have attracted our attention long 
ago, by its size, as well as beauty and elegance. 
Its structure, however, is fragile and delicate; 
its valves separating and breaking up quickly, 
consequently not often to be gathered entire 
unless inhabited. I have found them as large 
as two inches in width, and an inch and a half 
long, varying in tint from a delicate fawn 
colour to a rich brown, but always distin- 
guishable by the white stripes or divergent 
rays that run from hinge to lip, and from 
The 
formation of the hinge is exceedingly beau- 
tiful, being composed of a V-shaped and also 
long lateral tooth in one valve, which fit with 
delicate exactness into a marginated pit, and 
It is a com- 
mon shell on almost every sandy beach,—the 


lanimal with its strong, tongue-shaped foot, 
| which is capable of great extension, burrowing 


with wonderful activity about a couple of 
inches deep, and usually about low water 
mark. 

Equally common, and equally pretty as this 


|mactra, is the Common Wedge shell, Donax 


ruthless tyranny from their native homes, and janatin us (Plate vii., 5), another sand-burrower, 
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PLATE VIIf. 


1. Venus striatula 2. Artemis lincta. 


to be found ut low water, an inch or two 
down in the sand, and which, after a rough 
sea, often literally besprinkle the beach. At 
no time, however, need we search far for a 
specimen. ‘This is a particularly large one, 
measuring nearly an inch and a half in width, 
and about half that in length. The oblong, or 
three-cornered form of all the tribe is parti- 
cularly elegant, and it is from this they gain 
their name of wedge shells. They are covered 
with a delicate epidermis that gives to so 
many that peculiar golden tint, but the shell 
beneath is always prettily coloured, though 
varying much, some being almost pure white, 
others a delicate olive colour tinged with lilac 
about the lines of -growth. Numerous fine 
lines, as though drawn with a needle, and dark 
brown bands, radiate from the hinge to the 
margin. The inner edges of each valve 
are finely and beautifully notched, or crenu- 
lated, es the conchologist would term it, closing 
with exquisite exactness into one another, and 
corresponding in position and number with the 
‘adiating lines outside. ‘The interior of the 
shell is polished, and richly stained with purple 
and yellow. The animal, which is usually of 
a varying yellow tint, possesses a large, strong, 
sharp-edged foot, a frilled mantle, and two 
long, well-developed siphons, fringed at the 
ends, with deeply-cut tentacles, and darker in 
colour. 

The Striped Venus, Venus striatula (Plate 
viii, 1), is also a very common shell, to be 





3. Psammobia ferroensis. 4. Saxicave. 


found on almost every sandy beach, and very 
abundant on this coast. It belongs to a family 
famous for beauty, as its name implies. Though 
strong and heavy for its size, it is handsomely 
sculptured, boldly furrowed with deep set con- 
centric ridges, and richly painted on a cream- 
coloured ground, with reddish-brown markings 
like Arabic characters, and broad mottled rays 
or bands running from the hinge to the edge. 
Its form is decidedly heart-shaped. The lar- 
gest specimens rarely measure more than an 
inch either way. 

I have often gathered on these sands the 
Smooth Artemis, Artemis lincta (Plate viii., 
2), though by no means is it so abundant as 
the Venus just examined. I have always 
thought it an exceedingly handsome shell, 
elegant in the lines and curves of its general 
contour, and beautiful in the delicate engraving 
of its crowded concentric lines. It is a glossy 
shell, in colour usually a uniform creamy or 
greyish-white, unbroken by mark or ray. It 
may readily be recognized by the decided 
heart-shaped depression close to the hinge, 
and is usually found buried in the sand about 
low water mark. 

Numerous as are our sand-burrowers, not 
one, however, can boast a lovelier shell than 
the delicately-rayed sunset-shell, Psammobia 


ferroensis (Plate viii., 3), which is occasionally 


thrown on this coast by a high sea, but can 
scarcely be reckoned very common. It is an 
oval-shaped bivalve, rarely more than two 
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inches across, and about one from base to| about the shell, which is a dirty white in hue, 
margin. When freshly taken it is covered} ridged, rough, and, one might be inclined to 
with a thin epidermis, but this dries and for | suppose, hurriedly made. They may be found 
the most part falls off, revealing the purer lying on the sands, or among the roots of sea- 
and fuller beauty of colouring beneath, lilac,) weed. It does not seem necessary to their 
pink, and yellow, diverg+ag like the beams of existence that they should always inhabit 
a glowing summer-evening sunset. It is | rocks. 





closely lined with delicate ridges, running | 
the length, or, more correctly speaking, the | 
breadth of the shell. The inside surface is | 
beautifully polished, and usually either of a' 
delicate lilac-pink or creamy-white tinge. 
The animal is white, the foot thick and fleshy ; 
but in other respects its form is slender and 
elegant, the tubes being long, their ends as 
well as the edge of the mantle daintily 
fringed. 

In hunting about for shells, one cannot fail | 
to observe the many lumps of calcareous | 
rock and stone, pierced through and through | 
with innumerable small holes, that on exami- | 
nation are discovered to lead to habitations | 
or crypts, where an oblong gaping shell, about | 
an inch in length, is to be found securely | 
embedded. Now these belong to a species of 
stone-borers, scientifically termed Sazicave 
(Plate viii., 4), and exceedingly common. Won- 
derful are their powers for excavating into the 
hard rock, and varied is the opinion as to 
how this is effected. It is generally sup- | 
posed by means of an acid secretion, but many 
high authorities believe it is accomplished 
simply by rasping. This power affords us a 
marvellous and beautiful illustration of that 
Divine wisdom which so accurately adapts the 
structure even of the most humble creatures | 
to the circumstances in which they are placed, 
and for which He has doubtless expressly | 
designed them, to carry out some particular 
end. We may often feel at a loss to fathom 
the use or reason, but we know that an all- 
wise Creator has made nothing in vain, and 
though the purpose and benefit are hidden 
from us, let it suffice that for “His pleasure 
they are and were created.” The Saxicave 
rarely penetrate deeper than about six inches, 
and it is asserted that should they intercept 
or desire to cross one another’s path, the 
stronger animal deliberately pierces through 
the weaker. The colour of the animal is 
usually yellow, its two short siphons deepening 
to a full red. There is little that is attractive 








As we stoop to pick up larger shells, or to 
examine more closely the dark lines of broken 
sea-weed, shingle, and small coal, that so often 








mark these northern sands, we cannot fail to | 
detect many a tiny mollusc that would other- | 


wise escape our observation. Here is one 
almost as exquisite in structure and delicacy 
of beauty as its common companion, the pretty 
little European cowrey. 


See what a lovely shell, 
Small and pure as pearl, 
Lying close to my foot, 

Frail, but a work divine ; 
Made so fairily well, 

With delicate spire and whorl, 
How exquisitely minute, 

A miracle of design.”’ 


It is the conelet, Mangelia turricula, a 


strong shell, in spite of its apparent fragility. | 


It is usually of a dazzling whiteness, but some- 
times tinged with faint blush pink. It is 
composed of many whorls, deeply channelled 
between, and adorned with bold longitudinal 


/riblets, these crossed again by numerous 
|ridges, decking not only the ribs but the 


spaces between each. Seen through a mag- 
nifying-glass, it is indeed, 
“A curious shell, fretted with microscopic carving.” 


The largest I ever found did not exceed 
half an inch. The mouth occupies about half 
the length, there is a narrow channel at the 
end, which slightly curves over towards the 
back. The inner lip is beautifully enamelled, 
the outer, sharp-edged. 

A host of exquisite companions lie by its 
side, each ready to reveal its own peculiar 
beauty and perfections; but, as usual, time 
has proved too short for all the investigations 
we purposed making when we set off this 


‘morning, and we shall be compelled to say 


good-bye to the sands for to-day, leaving our 
intended scramble on the rocks for to-morrow’s 
enjoyment. LEIGH PAGE. 
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THE FLETCHER, FAMILY. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE DOCTOR’S OPINION. 


THE days passed on, and Helen and Jessie 
and their invalid father were still domiciled 


|a single good action that I have done during 
|the life that is gone for ever.” 

| Helen sent back her tears, and, looking up 
into her father’s face, said, firmly,— 


with Mr. Price. Mr. Fletcher expressed no | “Papa, darling papa, it is not that. We 
desire to move, and his daughters had no wish | cannot purchase heaven—not the best man 
to press it. He did not seem any better than | on earth—by our own good actions. Eternal 





























on his first arrival, neither was he apparently 
any worse. He was not suffering much pain, 
only extreme weakness and exhaustion; gene- 
rally he was in a half-slumbering state, and 
they were not always sure if he were conscious. 
He rarely left his chamber, though the other 
room was so near; his only change was from 
his bed to the easy-chair by the fire and back 
again to bed. 

Mrs. Price did most willingly all in her 
power for the master whom she had known in 
better and happier days; and she took Helen 
under her special protection; would not let 
her exert -herself more than was absolutely 
necessary, and petted her so much as to spoil 
her, Helen said. 

One afternoon, it was growing dusk, but 
the gas was not yet lighted in Mr. Fletchér’s 
room; Helen sat beside him as usual, but 
Jessie had been beguiled by the two little 
children into a game of play in the parlour 
down-stairs. Helen was musing of things 
past and present in the flickering fire-light, 
when Mr. Fletcher leaned forward in his chair, 
and said, abruptly,— 


“Helen, I think I have taken my last 


journey.” 

Helen started: she had thought her father 
sleeping, and taking no notice of anything, 
but she only said, quietly,— 

“Oh, I hope not, papa; you will be better 
after awhile, and able to go on; and you know 
the doctor at Wilmington had great faith in 
St. Leonards.”’ 

*T shall never see it, Helen. I shall never be 
better in this world. I see it and know it now.” 

Helen interrupted him with clasped hands 
and streaming eyes. 

“Oh, papa, papa darling, do not say that, 


| do not think it!” 


« My dear child, you might be glad. I have 
been nothing but a burden to you, Helen.” 

Helen could only caress the hand she held; 
she was weeping so that she could not speak. 


happiness is the gift of God, purchased for us 


|by the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ; it is | 


only through Him and by his merits that we 
can have any hope of entering heaven.” 

“T have never thought much of these 
things, Helen. My mind has been too much 
occupied with worldly cares and business, and 
it is too late now; I must take my chance.” 

“Chance! oh, papa!” exclaimed Helen, in 
fear and trembling. “No; there is hope, 
there is mercy still, if you will only apply for 
it. Jesus never yet cast out any that came to 
Him. Papa, may I not.ask some clergyman to 
come and see you? Hecould talk to you and 
| help you so much better than I can.” 

“No, I don’t want a clergyman, Helen; he 
|could not save me. I am-weary now, and can- 
|not talk any more ;” and he relapsed into his 
| former state of sleepy half-consciousness. 

Those few words of conversation with her 
father made Helen exceedingly anxious; but 

he did not allude to the subject again, and 
she knew not what to do. She could only 
| pray for him, and that she did most earnestly, 
that God would graciously open his eyes to 
see his danger, though it were at the “ eleventh 
hour;” she could not bear to think of the 
alternative. It was bad enough to lose her 
| beloved father from her earthly care and affec- 
tion; but the thought that he stood on the 
| brink of eternal woe was most bitter grief to 
her.. But she would not give up hope so long 
jas life lasted, though it seemed to her that 
| she could say and do nothing in the matter. 
One morning, when Mrs. Price was clearing 
| the breakfast-table, she said,— 
| “When I was in the town yesterday, Miss 
| Helen, I met our good curate, Mr. Carleton: 
I told him about our poor invalid, and asked 
|him to call; and he said he would look in 
| this afternoon. Have I done wrong, Miss 
| Helen P” 
“No, dear Mrs. Price,” replied Helen, with 
la smile, though she had started a little at the 


“TI do not think I should regret that my} mention of that name; “you have done very 


useless life is come so nearly to its close,”’ | right and have helped me out of a difficulty. I 
Mr. Fletcher went on, looking into the fire| have been longing for some one to come and 
and speaking slowly, “if I could be sure of| see dear papa, but he was scarcely willing I 
joining your mother ; but it is all dark beyond, | should ask any one; so I am very glad you 
and still darker behind. I cannot remember’ have done it for me.” 
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“We are very fond of our curate, Miss 
Helen; we shall all miss him when he leaves 
us, as I hear he will be doing in two or three 
months. I am sure I shall feel as if I had 
lost a friend.” 

During the morning Helen could not help 
many times wondering if it could possibly be 
her friend of the jewel shop. In vain she 
told herself that it was not the least likely; 
there might be hundreds of Mr. Carleton’s who 
are clergymen; besides, that was Wilmington, 
not Enderby; she could not divest herself 
of the thought, the hope that it might be; 
and as the afternoon drew on, her colour came 
and went fitfully with unconfessed expectation. 
When at length, in answer to a knock at the 
street-door, she heard Mrs, Price’s step on the 
stairs, followed by a firm, manly tread, she 
bent her head over her work, and strove to 
look as unconcerned as possible. Jessie was 
with their father, so that she was alone. 

Mrs. Price merely introduced the stranger 
with, “ Here is Mr. Carleton, Miss Fletcher,” 
and left them. 

Helen looked up then, and rising, gave her 
hand to Ernest Carleton. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, Miss 
Fletcher. I had no idea it was you upon 
whom Mrs. Price begged me to call. I should 
certainly have come sooner, had I been aware 
you were here.” 

“I am very much obliged to you for coming 
now, Mr. Carleton,’ Helen quietly replied. 
“My dear father is very ill, and I hope he 
will be willing to see you, but I do not know; 
he talks very little, and does not take much 
notice of anything. But if you will excuse me 
for a moment, I will just see if he be 
awake.” 

Ernest, while she was gone, took up a book 
that lay beside her work-basket. She soon 
returned, with a request. that Mr. Carleton 
would walk into the next room and see her 
father. 

Mr. Fletcher was in his usual place by the 
fire, and Jessie sat on a low stool beside him; 
but she rose to give place to Mr. Carleton and 
her sister. Mr. Fletcher took but little notice 
of his visitor, only answering the few ques- 
tions he put to him by monosyllables. Ernest 
did not stay long; he read a few verses in the 
Bible, and then knelt and offered a fervent 
prayer, and then he took his leave of the in- 
valid. Mr. Fletcher roused up a little then, 
and held out his hand. 

“Thank you,” he said, feebly, “ pray come 
again as often as you can.” 

Helen had not mentioned the name of the 
clergyman, or Mr. Fletcher’s invitation might 


There was silence for a minute or two, 
when Helen and Ernest stood together by the 
fire in the sitting-room. Ernest broke it by 
Saying, gravely,— 

“Have you had medical advice for your 
father, Miss Fletcher ?” 

“Not since we came here,” replied Helen, 
looking up with a little anxiety in her tone; 
“a doctor saw papa once while we were at 
Wilmington, and advised our moving to St. 
Leonards; we were on our way there when 
he was taken worse.”’ 

“You ought to have some one in here to 
see him constantly.” 

Helen clasped her hands in agony. 

“Then, Mr. Carleton, you think ”—but she 
could go no further; she turned away her head 
to hide the tears that had started to her eyes. 

“Nay, Miss Fletcher,” said Ernest, kindly, 
“TI did not mean to distress you thus. Your 
father is very ill, there can be no doubt of that, 
and a physician might be of use to him. 
I should recommend—”’ 

But Helen turned her white face towards 
him. 

“T cannot,—we cannot afford it,” she said, 
almost desperately. 

“There is no affording in the case,” replied 
Ernest, witha smile. “ Dr. Bridge is a friend 
of mine, a kind, good man, and he will most 
gladly look in for friendship’s sake.” 

“My father would never wish to be under 
obligation to any one,” replied Helen, hastily. 
“My dear Miss Fletcher, how could we ful- 
fil the command, ‘ Bear ye one another's bur- 
dens,’ if we were never under obligations, as 
you call it, to eachother. We do not tread the 
path of life alone ; and we are but following our 
Saviour’s footsteps when we try to stretch out 
a helping hand to a weary traveller on the 
journey. You will let me be your friend, 
will you not? You look as if you needed 
one.” 

For Helen was evidently trembling under 
great fear for her beloved father, and she looked 
ready to faint: so much so that Ernest hastily 
drew a chair for her, and begged her to sit down. 
But Helen was a brave girl, and would not 
allow emotion to overcome her. 

“You will come sometimes to see papa, will 
you not, Mr. Carleton?” she said, after a few 
minutes’ pause, during which she hadrecovered 
her usual pleasant smile. 

“T will come every day at this hour if it 
will be convenient. You are in my parish, so 
I have the right to look after you, you see.” 
Then he added, in a lower, more earnest 
tone,— 

“ Dear Miss Fletcher, these bitter sorrows 





not have been so cordially given. 





which bring us down so low, come from the 
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hand of a loving Father; they are but a part| longed to have answered. Dr. Bridge did not 
of the discipline needed to fit us for his| wait for it. 
presence.” “My dear young lady,” he said, kindly; 

“Tt is difficult to feel that ‘Behind the| “I fear I am the bearer of bad news, but I am 
cloud is the sun still shining,’”’ replied Helen; | sure you would rather know the truth than be 
“TI could bear it better, I think, if I were sure| buoyed up with hopes without foundation.” 
—” she did not go on, but Ernest understood; Helen’s lips rather than her voice replied 
her, and replied to the unfinished sentence. | that she would. 

“We can but faithfully use our utmost en-| “TI find your father very ill; his strength is 
deavours, and leave the issue to the great| completely prostrated, and there is consider- 
Searcher of hearts, but ‘the effectual fervent | able organic disease. I fear he will not rally; 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much ;’ we| indeed, but a few weeks will probably see the 
must not forget that.”’ }end. You must not move him: perfect rest 

Then Ernest took his leave. His few words| aud quiet are what he most needs, and no 
of Christian kindness and sympathy had) change will be of service to him now.” 
cheered Helen’s grief-stricken heart, and she Helen listened in silence; she was almost 
returned to her father’s chamber with a feel-| stunned by the news, and could hardly realize 
ing of peace and quietness, to which she had| it all ina moment. 
for some days been a stranger. The kind-hearted physician was sorry for 

But she felt a little reproach at the slight) her; but he was too much accustomed to such 
concealment she had practised towards Mr.) scenes in the course of his practice to be much 
Fletcher; so, as she sat down beside him, she| moved thereby. He refused the fee she placed 


said,— | in his hand, and saying he would look in again 
“ Mr. Carleton will come and see us every| the following day, hurried off to his next 
afternoon, he says, papa.” patient. 
Mr. Fletcher turned uneasily in his chair} Helen stood where he left her until she 
and looked at her. heard the street door close behind him, and 
“Carleton! is Carleton the young man’s/ then she sank down on the floor with a bitter 
name ?” groan. The blow had not been altogether 
Yes, papa; he is the son of the Mr. Carle-| unexpected, but it fell none the less heavily 
ton where Charles is.” for that; she had never contemplated the pos- 
“Those Carletons haunt us everywhere,” | sibility of the end being so near—only thought 
exclaimed Mr. Fletcher, fretfully; ‘ I wish—| of it as of something looming in the distance, 
but it is no matter.” | to be put away out of sight as far as could be. 
“What do you wish, papa, darling?” asked She was roused from the stupor of her 
Helen, tenderly; “is it anything I can do for| grief by Jessie’s arms clasped around her, 
you?” and Jessie’s warm tears upon her neck. 
“No, Helen, no. There must be many! “Oh, Helen, what does it mean? I wish 


things to regret in a life like mine. I see it! that horrid doctor had never come! It cannot 
all now—how foolish, how wicked I have been| be really true that papa is going to leave us! 
—I see it, but it is too late to remedy it.” | oh, I will never believe it; it is impossible! 

“ We all do many things to regret every day | he will soon be as well as ever.” 
of our lives, papa dear; but there is pardon| “My darling Jessie,” said Helen, drawing 
for sins and errors—free, full pardon, if we| down her sister’s head till it rested on her 
will only seek for it.” bosom, “I fear it is too true; though I never 

He looked at her as if hardly comprehending} thought of it until just lately. Our father is 
what she said, and then dropped his head on! passing away from us; we shall soon be left 
his hand, and said no more. | orphans.” 

But Helen was thankful those few words; Jessie looked up bewildered; then breaking 
had been spoken; it showed that something | away from her sister, she threw herself on the 
was working within—silently working, so as| sofa, sobbing most bitterly. Poor girl, she 
in due time to manifest outward effects, she| was little more than a child, and it was the 
most earnestly hoped. | first overwhelming sorrow she had known. 

Dr. Bridge made his appearance the next| Her mother’s death had passed over her 
morning. He was most kind and courteous, | lightly, beause Helen had been there to fill 
and made a thorough examination of his | her place; but she was older now, and none 
patient. Helen and Jessie waited in anxious | could be to her as her father. 
suspense for his opinion. He joined them at| Helen bent over her and tried to soothe her, 
last, looking very grave. Helen rose to meet| but it was a long time before her grief spent 
him, but she could not put the question she so} itself and her sobs ceased; and then she lay 
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she wanted to be with her father. 


sisters had learnt that day. 
no tear as yet; her grief was shut up, and 
she looked as if she were determined to keep it 
down with a heavy hand. Mr. Fletcher lay 
with closed eyes; but he opened them on 
hearing some onefapproach the bedside. 

“ Helen, I have been wondering that you did 
not come to me. I want to know what the 
doctor thinks of me.” 

Helen sank on her knees, and pressed her 
lips to the white hand that lay outside the 
coverlid. 

“Helen,” said the invalid more earnestly, 
“T must know.” 

“ Papa,—he says,—” but the effort to speak 
broke her down; and she buried her head in 
her hands, and tried to stifle the sobs that 
oppressed her. 

“Hush, my dear, dear child,” said Mr. 
Fletcher, laying his hand on her bowed head; 
“you need not grieve for me, Helen; I have 
only been a trouble to you all my life long.” 

“ Papa, you must not say that!” exclaimed 
Helen, passionately ; “you are our darling, our 
one treasure, and we cannot, must not lose 

ou.” 

Mr. Fletcher lay still for a moment; and 
then he said, almost in a whisper, “ Does he 
say how long it will be!” 

“ Papa, oh papa, only a few weeks.” 

“A few weeks! Thank God that I have 
even that left me,” he murmured; and then 
drowsiness came over him, and he slept. 

Ernest Carleton kept his promise of visiting 
them each day. He never stayed long in the 
sick room; nor did he speak much to Mr. 
Fletcher, only read and prayed with him, 
rarely offering word or comment of his own 
upon the sacred words of Scripture. His 
visits were thankfully received by Helen, at 
least, if not by Mr. Fletcher; and the words of 
counsel and encouragement he gave her were 
a great comfort to her. 

But Ernest Carleton did more for her than 
that. Mrs. Price had privately informed him 
that Helen was injuring her own health by 
her close attendance on her father; so one 
afternoon he came prepared to remain with the 
invalid while the sisters went out for a walk 
together; nor would he be denied, but had a 
ready answer for all the objections Helen raised 


almost exhausted by the violence of her sor- 
row. Helen called Mrs. Price up to her, for 
The good 
woman was painfully struck at the sight of 
Helen’s white, almost stern face; but she said 
nothing: she had known long since what the 
Helen had shed 


do sonow. They had sat together in silence 
for some time, when Mr. Fletcher, turning 
towards him, said, abruptly,— 

“You tell me God is a merciful God, Mr. 
Carleton, but He is also just; He will not 
accept the dregs of a wasted life: and mine 
has been such, and even worse.” 

“He turns none away who come to Him,” 
was the earnest reply; “the labourer ia the 
vineyard who only entered at the eleventh 
hour, received the same reward as those who 
had borne the burden and heat of the day. 
The wasted life—the worse than wasted life 
has been redeemed by the blood of Christ, 
and so*is dear and precious in His sight. 
That blood is sufficient to cleanse from all 
sin.” 

“TI wish I could think so; I wish I could 
feel it so; but you do not know all, Mr. Carle- 
ton.” 

“ Nor do I seek to know all. But there is 
One who knows even more than you can know, 
Mr. Fletcher, and still He bids youcome. He 
who pardons all sin is waiting with open arms 
to receive you; oh, do not let Him ask in vain! 
do not let that bitter reproach be true of you, 
—‘ they will not come unto Me that they might 
have life.’ ”’ 

Mr. Fletcher was deeply moved. 

“Yes, I will come!” he exclaimed. 
can but send me away !”’ 

“ His own word is pledged not to do that,” 
was the reply. 


“ He 


CHAFTER IX.—HELEN’S PROMISE. 


Heien and Jessie returned from their walk 
brighter and better than they had been for 
some days, and Jessie’s voice was heard in a 
merry laugh as they came up the stairs. For 
Jessie’s grief, though very bitter while it 
lasted, had soon spent itself; and she had 
quickly come to the conclusion that the doctor 
was mistaken, her father was no worse than 
he had been for a long time, and he would no 
doubt soon be well again. 

Ernest Carleton did not stay long after the 
sisters’ return; and Helen laid down her shawl 
and hat, and took her work into her father’s 
room. Jessie did not follow her, for talking 
usually disturbed him ; and it was not in Jes- 
sie’s nature to keep quiet when she had any 
companion. Mrs. Price’s two little children 
were her frequent playmates; and in their 
merry games she lost all thought of the trouble 
awaiting her. 

Mr. Fletcher was more alive and wakeful 





against it. 





than Helen had seen him for some time; and 


Mr. Fletcher never entered into conversa-|he greeted her entrance with a smile of plea- 
tion with Ernest, and he did not press him to | 


sure. 
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“T am glad you have come back, Helen, 
I want to talk to you. You look better for 
your walk,” he added, as she bent over him 
to shake up the pillow, against which his 
head rested. 

“It has been a pleasant change. But I 
am sorry if you have wanted me, papa.” 

“Nay, my child. I have wanted for 
nothing. Mr. Carleton has been with 
me.” 

Helen sat down beside him, expecting him 
to begin the subject upon which he wished 
to talk; but he did not; only sat with his 
hands tightly clasped together, looking into 
the fire. At last he turned, and spoke with 


evident effort, as though what he had to say | 


was painful to touch upon. 

“Helen, I wanted to ask you, do you ever 
hear anything of poor George ?” 

Helen started, and let her work fall upon 
her lap, as she exclaimed,— 

“Oh, papa, I have so often longed to ask 
you the same question.” 

“Then you do not know anything of him?” 
Mr. Fletcher. asked again in a disappointed 
tone. 

“No, papa. And yet, a few days before I 
left Wilmington, Charlie was almost sure he 
met him.” 

“Met him in Wilmington? then he must 
have come back from Australia. Oh, Helen, 
if I could only see him just once more! I 
feel as if I could not hope for forgiveness my- 
self until I have forgiven him.” 

* Oh, papa darling, that is right! I have 
been so hoping for that; for I knew you could 
not be happy so long as your heart was closed 
against poor George.” 

“ Aye, it has been closed against him in- 
deed, but his evil ways weighed me down to 
the ground; yet I see now I was more harsh 
and bitter than I ought to have been. Ah, 
Helen, when we come to be as I am we see 
our actions in a different light from what we 
did at the time. If I had my life to live over 
again, I would But that cannot be, so it 
of no use talking.” 

“But at least this bit of the past can be 
remedied, papa. I will write to Charles to- 
morrow, and ask him if he has seen any more 
of George; he may be still in Wilmington. 
* and Helen paused to still 








| the trembling of her voice, “if you do not see 


him again, I may: tell him he was forgiven, 


| papa?” 


“Yes; tell him his father saw his errors 


| when too late to be of any use, or he would 


not have driven his firstborn son in anger 
from his home. Yes, I forgive him, as I hope 
and trust I shall be forgiven myself.” 





There was a few moments’ silence, and then 
Mr. Fletcher spoke again. HeALDOIT 

“Helen, I should like you to know the 
whole story; you must know it sooner or 
later, and I should like to tell it you myself.” 

“Tf it will not be too much for you, papa 
dear. Perhaps it had better wait until another 
day; you have been talking a good deal this 
afternoon.” 

“T feel stronger to-day than I have been 
for some time, and to-morrow I may not be 
able or willing to talk.” 

But still he hesitated, and Helen said, 
gently,— 

“ Do not tell me anything, papa, if it pains 
you. I know George did something very 
wrong, and offended you.” 

“ But you never knew what. Perhaps, if 
you had, you too would have thought I did 
well to be angry. But I have kept it shut up 
im my own breast; it is a secret between 
George and me, but you shall share it—you, 
and no other. I can trust you, Helen?” 

“You may trust me, papa, to reveal no- 
thing to the hurt of my brother, most cer- 
tainly.” 

“It was quite against my inclination that 
George entered Mr. Carleton’s office; but your 
mother thought it a good place, and I could 
not stand out against it when I had no good 
reason to give. You will wonder why I ob- 
jected at all; but it was this. Once, for a few 
months, I was in business myself, but it did 
not answer, and I gave it up; but during 
those few months Carleton and I were fellow 
clerks. He has quite forgotten me, I am 
sure; but I knew him again the moment he 
entered our room at Wilmington, though I 
had not seen him for so many years. I need 
not explain about it now, Helen—indeed, my 
memory is confused about it—it is enough to 
say that I wronged him; half unwittingly, I 
believe, but still I did; and I had no wish for 
a son of mine to receive any good or benefit 
through him. But if I wronged Mr. Carleton, 
George wronged him infinitely more. He had 
been there a little more than three years, 
when he came home to Fairlie and told me 
what he had done. You remember it, I dare 
say, Helen?” 

Yes, Helen remembered it only too well. 

“Bend low, Helen; the words must not be 
spoken loud.” And, almost in a whisper, he 
said, “ He had committed forgery.” 

Helen started back in horror, and looked at 
her father; she almost thought it the fancy of 
a diseased brain that had dwelt on its troubles 
until it had magnified them into something 
terrible. George could not do such a wicked 
deed. But Mr. Fletcher was as calm and col- 












































































| him never darken the door of his home again. 


| heard of or from him since. 
| recoiled upon myself. I would not see him 


| took?” 
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lected as she had ever seen him, and she was 
obliged to believe he but spoke the sober 
truth. 

“Yes,” he went on, “that was what George 
told me. Helen, I was so angry, I hardly 
knew what I said or did; only I vowed I 
would never see him more. I gave him what 
money would: take him to Australia, and bade 


He took me at my word; and I have never 
My vow has 


when I could, and I cannot when I would.” 

“Oh, papa, this is a dreadful story! I 
never imagined it half so bad as that,” ex- 
claimed Helen, when Mr. Fletcher paused, as 
much from weakness and exhaustion as any- 
thing else; “ what amount was it that George 


“One hundred pounds; but I was too 
angry to inquire why he had taken it, and 
what he had done with it. Oh, Helen, I have 
been trying hard, or at least longing to try to 
save it and pay it back again; but it has been 
impossible—you know how utterly impossible 
it has been, Helen, to lay anything by.” 

Aye, it had indeed been impossible, when 
they could hardly manage to live. 

“T think it would have made my death-bed 
happier if I could have done it ; and I might 
if I had acted differently ; but I have ruined 
myself and every one around me, and it is out 
of my power to do it now.” 

“ Papa,” said Helen, with sudden resolution, 
“would it make you happier to feel that it 
would be done ? ” 

“Yes, my child, most surely it would. If I 
could feel that the consequences of that sin 
could be done away with, I could look up 
then; for, Helen, it seems as if the sin were 
as much mine as George’s.” 

“Then, papa,” said Helen, kneeling down 
beside him, and putting both hands in his as 
they lay on his lap, “ I promise that I will not 
rest until the debt is paid. I have head and 
hands, papa, and they shall not cease working 
until George is free.” 

A gleam of satisfaction passed over Mr. 
Fletcher’s face, to be succeeded in a moment 
by a deep, settled gloom. 

“No, my good, generous child, it must not 
be. You do not know to what you are binding 
yourself. It would take the best years of 
your life to work it off.’ 

* But I have bound myself, papa, and by 
God’s help I will keep my promise. If He 
gives me health and strength I will not rest 
till it is paid.” 

“And you will keep it secret, Helen? ” 


have committed it to me, papa. No one shall 
know one word about it till George is free. I 
promise that.” 

“ God bless you, my child,” said her father, 








gratefully ; “you do not know what an inex- 
pressible comfort your words are to me. And 
yet it seems hardly right to make you promise 
so much.” 


hold a promise sacred—not to be easily and 
lightly broken. But indeed you have been 
talking far too long; we must not have another 
word.” 

And indeed Mr. Fletcher was in no state 
for further conversation. He had been so 
taken up with the subject as to go far beyond 
his weak strength; but the reaction came, 
and he all but fainted. Helen called up Mrs. 
Price, and they succeeded in restoring him ; 
but he was fit for nothing but bed, and scarcely 
spoke again all the evening. Helen reproached 
herself exceedingly for having allowed him to 
talk so long; but they had both been so en- 
grossed with their subject as to be heedless of 
anything else. . 

And it afforded Helen food for anxious 
thought and care that kept her awake most 
of the night. She fulfilled her intention of 
writing to Charles, begging him, if he knew 
anything of their poor wandering brother, to 
tell them; even the slightest intelligence would 
be better than nothing. But she had little 
hope of success; for even were George at 
Wilmington, which she almost doubted, he 
would be much more likely to keep out of 
Charles’s way than to seek an interview. 

But the answer, however, came sooner than 





“IT have promised of myself, papa; and I || 





she expected. 
Helen’s almost sleepless night had told con- 
siderably upon her already overtaxed strength; 
and after dinner Jessie and Mrs. Price made 
her lie on the sofa and rest. The perfect || 
quiet and the much-needed repose of mind 
and body soothed her, and she fell into | 
a deep sleep. How long she had slept she 
knew not; but she suddenly awoke to the con- || 
sciousness that she was not alone. Opening || 
her eyes, she was astonished to find a young {| 
man with folded arms standing beside her, || 
looking at her with a steadfast gaze. Another || 
minute, and she had started up, and thrown || 
herself into the arms of her brother George. | 
| 


George strained her to his bosom, and kissed | 
her repeatedly, without speaking. 
“Oh, George, dear George,” exclaimed | 


to speak, “ how did you come here? ” 
“Are you glad to see me, Helen?” he 
asked, as he laid her back on the sofa, and 





“ Yes, an almost sacred secret, because you 


Helen, as soon as she had voice and breath 
knelt down beside her. Petr | 
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“Glad! 


THE FLETCI 


oh, 


inexpressibly thankful; it is 
what we have been longing for.” 
“We!” repeated George, with changing 


” 


colour; “ you do not mean that my father-—— 

“Yes, yes,” replied Helen, eagerly, “ papa 
wishes it as much as any one. He wants to 
see you, to tell you of his entire forgiveness.” 


‘ | 
b was so much more than George had even 
It was so mucl tl George had 1 


dared to hope that he was overcome by it; 
aa he leaned his head on the end of the sofa 
to hide the emotion he could not repress. 

Helen, too, was silent ; thought 
she was dreaming, only her hand was fast | 
closed in that of her brother. 

“T did think you might receive me, Helen,” 
said George, after a pause, “but never that 
my father would.” 

“Oh, George, I have been so very anxious 
about you; if you had only written, just to 
let us know where you were.” 

“T could not,” replied the young man, bit- 
terly; “and if you knew all, Helen—good, true | 
sister thongh you are—even you would spurn 
me from you.” 

“T do know all,” cried Helen, clinging more 
closely to him; “papa told me the sad story 
yesterday. But, oh, George, if sin and sorrow 
were your portion, the more need, then, 
sister’s love to comfort you.” 

George clasped her in his arms again, as if 
he would never be parted from her more, and 
murmured words of the fondest affection over 
her. 

When they were both somewhat calm 

Helen inquired how he had learnt where they | 
were. 
“T met Charles yesterday evening, and he | 
told me; and oh, Helen, I so pined to see you 
that I could not rest without coming. I saw | g 
Charles one day before, and he said you were | 
gone to'St. Leonards; it would have been out 
of the question for me to follow you there; 
and he said, too, that I had broken my father’s 
heart.” 

“He has been ill nearly ever since you left,’ 
replied Helen, evasively. 

“ Aye, it was enough to kill him. But in- 
deed I too have been most wretched. If it 
had not been for the thought of you all here I 
could gladly have given myself up to justice, 
and have done with it all. They could not 
have made me suffer more than I have suf- 
fered.” 

“Oh, George, why did you do it?” asked 
Helen, with a shudder. 

“Why ? You may well ask why!” replied 
the young man, bitterly. ‘‘ It was not all my 
own doing. I am sure of that. But if you 
will listen I will tell you all about it; it will 


she almost 


for a 


er 


| 


be a relief to me, for my father would only 
II. 








| 
ime) 


}and I listened to his suggestion. 
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facts of the c case; and I do truly 
not so much to blame as he 


hear the bare f 
believe I was 


thought me.” 

“But you committed the forgery; that is 
true, is it not, George?’’ Helen asked, in a 
low tone. 

“Yes, that is true enough; I did,” he re- 
|plied, sadly. “ When I first went into Mr. 


| Carleton’s ‘office, Smith—he was manager of 
| the works, and is so still, I belieye—sought 
me out, and professed a great friendship for 
me. I was easily led, and he drew me into 
| company and habits I: knew to be wrong; but 
/I could not resist. You see,” he broke off 
| with a sad smile, “I can see my faults now, 
|but I am afraid I should be just as weak if it 
were to come over again. We were a wild set, 
Helen; but 1 do not think I went the lengths 
the others did. But they knew their power 
over me. They made me drink, and then 
they induced me to play. We were gambling 
}every night one week. I wonder the prin- 
cipals did not find it out; but they. were un- 
|} suspicious, and we. kept it close; and then 
Smith came to me and said I owed him one 
|hundred pounds. I was thunderstruck, for I 
had no idea the affair had gone to that length. 
|Of course I could not pay him. That very 
| morning, as it happened, Mr. Carleton gave 
| jues to the clerks to be cashed, 
jand he gave one to me. It was not long before 
the dinner hour, and Smith came to me and 
suggested that here was a way of getting out 
f my. difficulty, and-of: paying my debt to 
I was weak and ill from past excesses, 
The cheque 
was for ten pounds, and it was easy to add a 
hundred to it. I presented it at the bank, 
gave the ten pounds to the person it was 
meant for, and with the other paid my debt to 
Smith. But, oh, I was terribly frightened 
when I came to my right sober senses, and 
found out what I had done; and I verily be- 
lieve I should have confessed the whole had 
not Smith kept strict watch over me, and 
never left me long alone. Of course it was 
soon discovered, but I was not suspected. The 
blame fell on Jameson, who had been entrusted 
with two or three of the cheques. He was 
dismissed on suspicion, but nothing could be 
Then, two or three weeks afterwards, 
to my desk 
home,—you 


| 
| 
| 
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lout several chee 


him. 


proved. 
I too was sent away for coming 
intoxicated. It was then I came 
know the rest, Helen.” 

“Yes, I know you went to Australia. But 
how long were you there? and when did you 
return?” 

“T never went. Ah, you may well look 
astonished, but I never did. I meant to go, 


though; but I was taken ill, and for weeks I 
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never left my bed; and when I was well and 
strong again all the money my father gave me 
was spent, and so I had to work in England 
instead of emigrating.” 

“Oh, my poor George, what you must have 
suffered! Oh, why did you not come home 
again P” 

“T was not going to disgrace you, Helen. 
But it was wretched and miserable, for the 
wrong I had done weighed upon me, and I was 
constantly thinking justice was on my track, 
and I should be taken.” 

“ And you have been in Wilmington all this 
time P” 

“Yes; but I did not know of your being 
there until too late to see you. Oh, Helen, I 
have so longed for a sight of your sweet face, 
though at times I have doubted whether even 
your affection could stand true through all.” 

Helen’s fervent embrace told that it would 
take considerably more than that to alienate 
her. 

“ George,”’ she said, after a pause, “I wish 
you would warn Charles against that Smith. 
I am afraid he is likely to make a friend of 
him.” 

“T have warned him,” was the rather cold 
reply, “but he did not take it well. And oh, 
Helen, how should I warn any one? I who 
have so deeply fallen.”’ 

“And what have you been doing these two 
years P” 

George hesitated. 

“ Anything I could; but I have managed to 
live.” 

Barely well, to judge by his looks, for he was 
pale, and gaunt, and thin. 

“Dear George,” murmured Helen, “you 
must never leave us again. We will keep this 
dreadful secret, and we will all try to be happy 
as we used: to be.” 

“ Nay, that is not possible. I have wrecked 
| the happiness of those nearest and dearest to 
me. Helen, I have been thankful that our 
mother was taken away; it would have been a 
cruel blow to her. If it had not been for the 
thought of her and of you I should have gone 
to ruin long since.” 

At that moment the door opened, and Jessie 
entered. She began to speak to Helen, but 
stopped short on seeing that her sister was 
notalene. Who her companion was she could 
not tell in the uncertain light. 

“ Jessie, my little Jessie, is that you ? ” said 
George, in a low, tender tone. 

With a little cry Jessie sprang forward, and 
Helen left them together while she went to 
prepare her father for an interview with the 
son he had so much wished to see once more. 
Gently and tenderly did she tell him that 


the wanderer had returned ; and was even then 
waiting for the assurance of forgiveness, the 
welcome kiss of peace. Then she brought in 
George, and closing the door upon them, left 
the father and son alone together. 


We will do likewise, and draw the veil of || 


silence over those confessions of mutual errors 
and repentance. 


CHAPTER X.—PASSING AWAY. 


THE next time Helen went into her father’s 
room he seemed so much better and brighter 
that she felt greatly cheered, and began to 
hope that his illness had been more of mind 
than body, and that George’s presence would 
be the best possible medicine. 

He looked up at her with a smile as she 
bent over him. 

“ Helen, my wish is granted. George is my 
own dear son once more.” 

“Dear papa, I am very thankful he has 
come home to us. God is very good to give 
us this meeting.” 

“Ah, Helen, that is it; that is what I 
wanted to say. I do think it is His doing; 
for do you know, ever since Mr. Carleton said 
one day that God’s ear was always open to our 
prayers, I have asked Him to bring George 
here that I might forgive him; but I never 
thought it likely, never, for I expected he was 
in Australia.” 

“ Dear papa, He is a faithful God; He hears 


we wish, yet in the way that is best for us.” 

“ And I almost hope that He will grant me 
pardon and peace; it seems as if I could dare 
to ask for it now.” 

“Oh, papa darling, God never turns away 
those who come to Him in the name of Jesus. 
See how gladly you have received George ; 
and our Father in heaven is far more willing 
to forgive than we ever can be.” 

“ Pardon and peace! Oh, Helen, if that is 
granted then I can die happy.”’ 

And while he slept Helen bowed her head 
upon her hands, and pleaded earnestly that it 
might be granted; that the lost’ sheep who 
had wandered so far from the heavenly fold 
might be brought back in the arms of the 
Good Shepherd. 

George would not remain the night there, 
though his sisters and Mrs. Price begged 
him to occupy the sofa in the sitting- 
room. He promised, however, to return to 
breakfast. in the morning, which he did, look- 
ing pretty much as if he had not slept all 
night. 

Mrs. Price saw something was amiss, but 








she wisely forbore asking any questions; but 





and answers always; if not just in the way | 
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when Helen went down-stairs after breakfast 


she said,— 


“ Miss Helen, there is the back attic,—it is 
partly filled with lumber, to be sure; but I do 


think we could put a bed in there if Mr. 
George would not mind; do you think he 
would ? ” 

“Dear Mrs. Price, you do think of every- 
thing ; that was just what I was wishing, only 
I did not like to mention it. But you are too 
good, and we give you nothing but trouble.” 

“Now, Miss Helen, don’t go and talk in 
that way, as if anything I can do for you 
could be a trouble. Why, if the little I do 
was a thousand times more, it could never half 
repay the blessing your dear mamma was to 
me, Miss Helen. So don’t you go and talk 
about trouble, if you please.” 

Helen thanked her gratefully; and as she 
went away Mrs. Price murmured to herself,— 

“Tt wont be much more that I can do for 
the poor master, anyhow.” 

But when George Fletcher heard of the 
daily visits of Mr. Carleton he had serious 
scruples about accepting Mrs. Price’s offer of 
It was painful to Helen to witness 
his almost abject terror of being recognised 
by one of that name; and it was only by re- 
peated assurances that it was not necessary 
for Mr. Carleton to know anything about him 
that he consented to remain; and when Ernest 
Carleton did come he took refuge in the attic, 
and would not come down again until all 
danger of being seen was over for that day. 

Morning after morning he resolved to return 
to Wilmington, and yet each evening found 
him still there. He was weak and vacillating 
as ever, and Helen could not help fearing his 
own words were too true,—that if any great 
temptation came upon him he would be as 
powerless as ever to resist it. 

It was not for long. 

The improvement in Mr. Fletcher’s state 
was but transitory. The excitement he had 
undergone kept him up for a time; but the 
reaction came, and he sank under it. He had 
become so much weaker that Helen thought it 
better to write for Charles to come over and 


Helen knew what those words meant. She 
rose quickly, and summoning George and 
Jessie, they were soon all together in their 
father’s room. 

A glance at Mr. Fletcher’s face showed 
plainly that the last hour was come. 

He was awake, and smiled faintly to see 
them all around him. 

“ Charles, where is Charles ?’”? he murmured. 

“He is not here, papa; he did not know,” 
replied Helen. 

He lay still for awhile, and then beckoned 
George towards him. 

“George, be warned by me; do not leave 
the great business of life to a dying bed, as I 
have done. ‘Take God for your Father now, 
and He will not forsake you in death.” 

“Oh, father,” exclaimed George, amid thick 
bursting sobs, “bless me, and forgive me once 
more.” 

The feeble hand was laid tremblingly on the 
bowed head. 

“Tf my blessing can do you any good you 
have it, my boy, and my forgiveness too. If I 
had done my duty you might have been differ- 
ent. I see it now when too late. But all sins 
and failings can be washed away; can they 
not, Helen ?” 

“The blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin,” repeated Helen, 
softly and slowly. 

“And I hope it will cleanse me. Jessie!” 
Jessie came to the other side of the bed, 
and taking one of the cold hands, bowed her 
head upon it. 

“My little Jessie, good-bye; be sure you 
meet your mother in heaven.” 

And then he turned to Helen. “And you, 
my darling child, you must not grieve much 
for me, Heien; for if I am so blest as to enter 


have shown me the way thither.” 


kiss; her heart was too full for words. 
Fletcher lay with his eyes closed for a little 
while; then he opened them and looked round 
inquiringly. 

“Ts Mr. Carleton here ? ” 





see him. Not that she feared immediate dan- 
ger. But the end was nearer than she thought. 

That night the sisters retired to rest as | 
usual; but Mrs. Price, more experienced in 
sickness and nursing, kept watch by the sick 
bed unknown to them. 

It was well she did so, for in the early 
morning the summons came. She stepped 
up-stairs to call Helen. 

“Miss Helen,” she said, gently, “ you must 
not be alarmed, my dear, but I think you had 


“No, papa; would you like him sent for? ” 
“No; it does not matter. Thank him for 
his kindness to me. And sometime, Helen, 
will you ask his father to forgive me ? 
you have fulfilled your promise P ” 
“Yes, papa.” 

“And bid good-bye to Charles forme. I 
should have liked to see him again. Tell him 
I hope I shall some day.” 

And then he stretched out his hand to Mrs. 
Price, who was quietly weeping in the back- 





better come.” 


ground. 


When | 





everlasting rest it will be through you; you 


Helen could only answer by a trembling | 
Mr. | 















































| eyes, appeared in answer to the summons. 
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“Kind Mason, you have been a good friend;| Helen told him there was perfect peace and 
you will care for my darlings when I am gone.” | happiness at the last; and then she relapsed 
Then he lay still and seemed to slumber ;|into_ silence, which was not broken for a 
but he soon roused up again. minute or two. At length Ernest said 

“Helen, pray,” he said, faintly. gently,— 

Helen fell on her knees, but it was a minute “Tf the earthly prop is taken, the heavenly 
before she could command her voice suffi-|one remains; and He has promised to be a 
ciently to speak. At last she faltered forth| Father to the fatherless; shall we not ask 
the words of the collect: Him ?”’ 

“Grant, we beseech thee, merciful Lord, to They knelt, and in a few earnest words 
Thy faithful people pardon and peace, that} Ernest Carleton commended the poor grief- 
they may be cleansed from all their sins, and | stricken orphans to the care of Him who has 
serve Thee with a quiet mind; through Jesus | promised to heal the broken-hearted and com- 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” fort all that mourn. And then he took his 

A smile of exceeding sweetness passed over | leave. 
the face of the dying man. 

“Yes,” he exclaimed, faintly, “pardon and|course he was not aware of what had taken 
peace! Blessed Saviour, it is mine, and I am| place until he reached the house; and he was 
safe and happy for ever! ” overcome with sorrow when he learnt that he 

And then, with a gentle sigh, the spirit | should never more see his father in life. 
passed away from earth, and stood in the| ‘The greeting between the brothers was not 
presence of its Maker. of the most cordial kind. 

As soon as she saw that all was over, Mrs. * So you have summoned George, and not 
Price drew the sorrowing children out of the|me, Helen,” said Charles, bitterly; ‘he has 
room. There was no more thought of going | received our father’s last farewell and blessing, 
to bed that night, so Mrs. Price made up a/| while I have been absent. But I might have 
fire in the sitting-room, and they stayed there | known how it would be; George was ever 
talking of him, of whom all that remained to | your first consideration.” 
them now was his memory. At least, George| ‘Indeed, Charlie,” replied Helen, with tear- 
and Helen talked of him ; but Jessie, who had | ful eyes, for she thought it almost cruel to 
given way to a most violent burst of grief,| speak of that now, “I never sent for George ; 
was spent now, and lay on the sofaasleep. The|he came without sending for, and has been 
other two sat on until the grey light of early | here ever since. And it was no fault of mine, 
dawn gradually grew into the faint brightness dear Charlie, that you were not here too. 
of the winter’s day. Had I known the end was so near, most cer- 

Ernest Carleton, in passing the house early | tainly I should have told you.” 
that morning, knew by the closed shutters | “Well, well, I dare say my father did 1. .t 
that death had entered there. He rang the} miss me.” 
bell, and Mrs. Price, with her apron to her | Helen gave him their father’s last message, 
}and related the events of that last sad night. 

“Mr. Fletcher is gone then, Mrs. Price?” | ‘“ Has my father left any will, Helen?” 

“Yes, sir, last night, or rather early this| “Will!” repeated Helen in astonishment ; 
morning.” “what had he to will?” 

“ Will Miss Fletcher like to see me, do you) “ Not much, certainly. But you know we 
think ? ” ‘have still some interest in poor old Fairlie, if 

“T am almost sure she will, sir; but I will!it be but small. There is still left what brings 
just step up and ask” |} us in about £20 a-year, and my father ought 

She soon returned with the message that|to have taken care that you and Jessie could 
Miss Helen would like to see him very |claim that; or else, of course, it comes to 
much. | George.” 

The two sisters were alone in the darkened| “Do you think I would be so mean as to 
sitting-room. Helen rose to meet him. She| take it?” exclaimed George. 
was quite calm and quiet. Hers was a deep| ‘“ We will hope not, but I do not know. At 
grief, but it did not manifest itself outwardly. | all events, it ought to have been put out of 

“ Our darling sufferer is gone, Mr. Carleton; | your power to do it. Have you looked over 
he needs you no longer.” my father’s papers, Helen?” 

And then she gave him her father’s dying; “No, indeed; not yet.” 
message of thanks. “Then I will. I suppose they will be all in 

“It has come sooner than we looked for,} here;” and he took down from a little book- 
Miss Fletcher; but how was it at the end?” | shelf his father’s old-fashioned writing-desk. 
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Late that evening Charles arrived. Of 
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Helen stood by while he turned it out. She 
thought it almost sacrilege totouch their father’s 
private concerns so soon; but Charles had no 
such feeling. 
the kind that he sought for. A few old let- 
ters—one from his first wife—and two or 
three tender, loving notes from their own 
mother before her marriage, and a lock of her 
hair, which Helen remembered having cut off 
for him just before her death; several old 
bills, together with a few memorandums; 
that was all. 

Helen took up the little note from Alice 
Leslie, and carried it across to George, say- 
ing,— 

“That ought to be yours, George.” 

George took it and read it. There was 
nothing much in it—only foolishly loving. 
He folded it up again and put it into his 
pocket. 

“Helen, your mother seemed more mine 
than my own.” 

“Yes; she made no difference ; she always 
felt as if she were your own, George.” 

“Aye, you were the eldest son to both father 
and mother,” said Charles. 

“Oh, Charlie,” pleaded Helen, “do not let 
us quarrel now. We must love each other all 
the more now we are left orphans. George is 





However, there was nothing of | 


instant came to hand this morning. I am 
sorry to hear of the death of my poor brother, 
as you will readily believe, though I have not 
seen him for so many years. But it is nothing 
more than | expected. If Walter had given 
his mind to business, as I have done, he might 
have been prosperous and happy; but he 
chose his own way. Of course I shall pay 
due respect to his memory by following his 
mortal remains to the grave; and I will be 
with you, if possible, by the time you name on 
Friday morning ; but you have fixed a some- 
what early hour. Meanwhile, as I dare say 
your funds are at a low ebb, I enclose £10; 
but do not go and have an expensive funeral 
on the strength of it. When I come we can 
talk over what can be done for you and your 
sister. I shall have no objection to take one 
of you to live with me. I remain, your affec- 
tionate uncle, Jacos FLETCHER.” 

Helen read the letter aloud. Charles was 
the first to speak when it was ended. 

“Well, that is about equal to uncle Jacob’s 
last letter.” 

“Oh, no, Charles, it is kinder than the last, 
much.” 

*T don’t see the kindness, for my part, 
unless it is offering to take one of you; and 
that is kind or not, as you take it.” 





our own dear brother.” 

“Not mine,” replied Charles quickly. ‘Have | 
you forgotten the promise my father made me | 
give him of disowning George P ” 

“No,” said Helen, sadly. 

“ Not to own him to Mr. Carleton. I mean 
to keep that promise at whatever cost to my- | 
self or him.” 

George, who had looked up as if about to 
speak, dropped his head on his hand and said 
nothing. 

“Tam sorry I can find nothing at all about 
Fairlie, Helen,” Charles went on; “I am! 
afraid you and Jessie will come off badly.” 

“T shall take nothing of it,’’ said George, | 
“you can do as you please.” 

“Nay, the claim is not mine. I am not the 

Idest son.” 

“It is George's right, and he shall have it,” | 
said Helen, firmly. 

“ And, pray, what are you and Jessie going | 
to doP” | 

“IT donot know; I have not thought. For | 
myself I shall work, and we must manage to | 
keep Jessie amongst us.” 

“T can work too,” said Jessie. | 

The day after her father’s death Helen had | 
written to his brother Jacob, telling him of | 
the event. There came an answer back by | 
return of post. It ran thus :— 


“We know very little of uncle Jacob, and 
perhaps we judge him hardly,” said Helen. 
“T do think he means kindly, though he does 


|not express it in the best possible manner. 


And, you know, he is dear papa’s only rela- 
tion, Charles.” 

“Except Sir Herbert,” put in Jessie. 

“ Sir Herbert is too distant to be considered 
a relation, I think, Jessie.” 

“ Oh, Helen, he was papa’s own cousin.” 

“Then you mean to put yourself under 
uncle Jacob’s wing, Helen?” asked Charles. 

“Not myself, certainly. We shall hear 
what he says when he comes; but I think it 
might be just the thing for Jessie.” 

Jessie started up and threw her arms round 
her sister’s neck. 

“Oh, Helen, I will never leave you! do not 
send me away to uncle Jacob’s unless you go 
too. I could not live without you; it would 
be dreadful !” 

Helen gently unclasped the tight grasp of 
her arms. 

“We will not talk about it now, darling; 
we will hear what uncle Jacob says when he 
comes.” 

Charles, who was conning the letter over, 
looked up, and said, “I did not think Mr. 
Jacob Fletcher would honour us with his pre- 
sence. He seems to expect us to wait for 


“Dear Niece,—Your letter of the 15th | him, but that we most certainly shall not do.” 


































































| Jacob is coming, and Mr. Carleton will be here 


| saw the truth of his words; but she was 
| beginning to feel the burden this secrecy 
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“I think we ought, if he is not here in| 
time,” replied Helen. | 
George, who had taken no part in the dis- | 
cussion over the letter, now rose, and said, | 
“T shall return to Wilmington to-day, Helen,” | 
and left the room. 
Helen looked surprised, and was going to 
follow him, when Charles stopped her to say, 
“That is a very wise decision; don’t you 
go and persuade him to change it, Helen.” 
Helen found George in the back attic, seated | 
upon the temporary bed that Mrs. Price had | 
made for him. She knelt down beside him, | 
and asked him, with tears in her eyes, what | 
he meant. 
“What I say. Lought to have gone before. | 
I ought not to have met Charles, for he can- 
not bear the sight of me. And then uncle 





on Friday, and neither of them must see me. 
Oh, Helen, I am very miserable,’ and he hid 
his face in his hands and groaned. 

Helen put her arms about him and kissed 
him, but she could not bid him stay. She 


would be—better, she thought now, to have 
told all to Mr. Carleton, and run the chance 
of forgiveness—but it was too late; the pro- 
mise had been given, and she would keep it 





at any cost. 
“ Helen, does Charles know what I have | 
done?” George asked in a low voice. 
“No; and he shall not know from me. He! 
suspects you have done something wrong, but | 


| I do not think he has the least idea what | 


it is.”’ 
“Oh, if I had only never done it, Helen !” 
“ Dear George, let it be a warning for the | 
future. Look up to the Strong for strength.” | 
George shook his head sadly; and Helen | 
felt as she looked at his pale, care-worn face, | 


| that “the way of the transgressors is indeed 


hard.” 

“You will let me see you sometimes, George, 
and you will write regularly; I must not lose | 
sight of you again now I have found you.” | 

*T do not know. I had best not. It will 


| be better for you to have done with me alto- | 


gether.” 

But Helen would not hear of that for a) 
moment; and at last he consented to give her | 
an address that would always find him. 

“ But this is not where you live,” said Helen, | 
hesitatingly. 

“No. I cannot let you know where nod 
how I live. But you need not look so anxious, 
Helen; I live by honest work, though it is 
poor, and but little of it. And, oh, Helen, 
about Fairlie,” he went on after a pause, “ do} 





you really mean that you wili not have any 
share in it?” 

“Yes. Fairlie is yours, George, yours by 
right, what little of it is left.’’ 

“ Helen, I made a resolve—but you know 
my resolutions are always so weak—that I 
would win Fairlie back again. It seems nearly 
impossible, but I mean to try.” 

Helen smiled sadly. It did seem utterly 
impossible for George to do such a thing, who- 
ever else might. 

“The twenty pounds a-year would be such 
a help to me,’ he went on musingly, “ but I 
do not like to claim it, though, as you say, it is 
my right. Charles would think it so mean.” 

“Charles must not think it mean; for no 
one else will have it if you do not.” 

George got up then to go, but he lingered 
still. 
smothered kisses and farewells left her there 
and ran down-stairs. 

His hand was on the sitting-room door 
handle; but he changed his mind, and turned 
into the next room. 

There lay all that remained of the parent he 
had so loved. He stood gazing for a minute, 


He clasped Helen in his arms, and with | 


and then he stooped down and touched the | 


cold forehead with his lips. 

“Oh, father,” he murmured, “ God helping 
me, I will try to meet you again!” and then 
he shut the door gently and came away. 

Jessie sprang towards him when he entered 
the room and clung to him; but he kissed her 
and put her from him, and went up to Charles 
holding out his hand. 

“Good-bye, Charlie, and forgive me if you 
can. Ido not mean to trouble you more.” 

Charles took his hand, and shook it rather 
cordially. 

“Good-bye, old fellow! 
from my heart.” 

And then they heard the street door close 
behind him, and he was gone. 


I wish you well 


CHAPTER XI.—UNCLE JACOB. 
F'xipayY morning brought Mr. Jacob Fletcher, 
just in time to join the little party before they 
set off from the house. 

It was a small funeral, but those who fol- 
lowed the corpse were deep and true mourners. 
Helen and Charles, uncle Jacob, Jessie, and 
Mrs. Price, comprised the whole. Ernest 
Carleton took the service ; and as the beautiful 
words “I am the Resurrection and the Life ” 
came in an impressive manner from his lips, 
Helen was able to lift her thoughts from the 
form of clay, so soon to be hidden away out of 
sight, to the happy spirit now, as she firmly 
believed, safely landed on the heavenly shore. 

Charles left almost as soon as the funeral 
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| was over, that he might be ready for business 
| the following morning. Mr. Jacob would re- 
| main the night at Enderby, 


It was a melan- 
choly coming back, and Helen felt as if their 
home were indeed broken up. In the evening 
uncle Jacob, with a patronizing manner, laid 
his hand on Helen’s shoulder, and said,— 

“Well, my dear niece, as your father’s 
nearest relation, I must ask what you are 
going to do?” 

“TI have hardly made any plans yet, uncle,” 
replied Helen, rousing herself; ‘but so far as 
I have determined at present I intend looking 
out for some situation as soon as possible. I 
am not fit for a very high one, but I hope I 
shall find something to do. 

“That is right,” replied Mr. Fletcher, with 
an approving nod, “I always like people to 
be independent. And what is to become of 
Jessie P” 

“ T don’t know, uncle, I thought—” 

“You thought that I offcred to take one of 





“Tf I give Jessie up to you, uncle, you will 
be kind, and gentle, and loving to her? ”’ 

“T shall be kind to her, of course; but as 
to being gentle, our own children have not had 
much of that; and it would have been better 
for Jessie if she had had less. However, you 
may make yourself quite easy about her; when 
she comes to me she will be treated as one of 
| my family.” 
| “And I may claim her again when I can 
keep her ?”’ 
| “Nay, I don’t know about that; she is to 
| be mine, and I shall provide for her.” 

But Helen would not give her up so abso- 
|lutely as that; indeed she would never have 
‘thought of her going with her uncle at all, 
only there seemed nothing else that could be 
| done; she could not go with Helen, and she 
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‘could not stay where she was, and neither of || 
| her brothers was in a condition to receive her. || 


But it was with a sore heart that Helen at 
| length gave a reluctant consent to her accom- 


you: soI did. What do you say to coming| panying their uncle on the morrow. 
| Helen sat on by the fire for some time alone, | 
Jessie looked up to mur:nur some unintelli-| for it was long since she had had opportunity 


with me, Jessie P”’ 


gible answer, and buried her face in the sofa-| for quiet thought. 
(were full of sadness. 


cushion. 

“Jessie has never been away from home, 
uncle; she hardly likes the idea of leaving’ 
me.” | 

“Tut! she has no home now, and she can- 
not always be tied to your apron-strings. She | 
is not a child, and must learn to be of use in 
the world, and to rough it, as every one has to 
do. So it is settled that I take her away with 
me to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow !”’ exclaimed Helen, with a| 
start of surprise. 

“Tf I take her at all it must be to-morrow,” 
replied Mr. Fletcher, very decidedly. “You 
will not trust your chicken to travel so far 
alone, I suppose, and I cannot be spending my | 
time in running about after her. And let me 
tell you, Helen, you may feel very glad to have | 
her off your hands.”’ 

Helen felt anything but glad. 








“JT think you have a family, uncle,” she | 
said, by way of changing the subject. 
“Yes, seven, boys and girls. Jessie will | 


soon feel at home among them. I am a thriv- 
ing man, Helen, getting on well in life, and I | 
hope my sons will do the same after me. If 
only your poor father had been advised,—but 
there,” seeing Helen’s look of nain, “I will 
not say anything, about him now; he has 
gone.” 

Jessie retired to rest early that night, and 
Mr. Jacob did not stay late. Before he left 
for his hotel, Helen summoned up courage to 
say to him,— 


Her thoughts to-night 

She missed her father 
terribly, now that she was beginning to realize 
her loss: she had always had him to watch 
over and care for; and now that he was taken, 
it seemed as if the occupation and interest of 
her life were gone. Then, too, there was the 
approaching parting with Jessie. Never since 
their mother’s death had the two sisters been 
separated for a single night; and Helen was 
not sure she was doing right to let her go. 
But the plan was none of their own fixing and 
choosing, and she could only act according to 
the best of her judgment, and trust in faith 
for the rest. 

When at length Helen sought her chamber, 
Jessie was not quietly sleeping as she expected 
to find her. The poor child had thrown her- 
self, dressed as she was, upon the bed, and 
was sobbing bitterly. The light her sister 
carried roused her, and she raised her tear- 
stained face. 

“ My poor dear little Jessie !”” was all Helen 
said, as she laid her head on the pillow beside 
her, and put her arms round her. 

“Oh, Helen, Helen, do not send me away! 
oh, don’t let me go to that hard-hearted uncle! 
I shall die if you do.” 

“ My darling,” 
you listen while I talk to you? 


and earn my living, and I cannot take you 
with me; and where could you be better than 
with papa’s own brother? I do not think he 
is hard-hearted; he has promised to be kind 





replied Helen, gently, “will || 
You must | 
leave me, you know, for I am going to work, 
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to you, and you will try to love him, and be 
happy, for my sake; for dear papa’s sake, 
Jessie ?” 

Jessie clung closer to her. 

“T cannot be happy away from you, Helen. 
I shall have no one to talk to, no one to help 
me; oh! I shall be miserable! ”’ 

“Yes, if you make up your mind to be 
miserable, not without, dear. And I shall 
write to you, and you must write and tell me 


| everything; that will be almost as good as 


talking.” 

“Then I am to go? is it quite fixed?” 
asked Jessie, with a sigh. 

“Yes dear; I do not see what else you 
could do.” 

“I could stay here with Mrs. Price,” mur- 
mured Jessie. 

“Mrs. Price has been most kind, but we 
have troubled her quite long enough; besides, 
you could not live upon nothing. No, dear, 
it must be; and we must both make up our 
minds to bear it as well as ever we can. But 
we will always love each other, Jessie?” 

Jessie’s tight embrace seemed to say that 
love should not be wanting on her part. 

“ And another thing, darling. You say you 


| will not have me to help you; but there is 


always a Helper near, far more powerful than 
I could be. Jesus will be your friend, and 
brother, and helper, if you will only go to 
Him. Oh, my precious little sister! if I 
thought this separation from me would lead 
you to look to and trust in Him, I could be 
well content to part with you.” 

“T shall never be good without you,” re- 
peated Jessie. 

“My help is weak and powerless at the 
best, dear, for I cannot keep you good, as you 
say. I do not know what kind of people my 
aunt and cousins are, but oh, Jessie, try always 
to remember that you belong to a Christian 
family; do not let them cast blame on religion 
through your means. But now let me undress 
you and put you to bed. It is our last night 
together.” 

Poor Jessie was worn and wearied out with 


| her troubles, and she did not resist Helen’s 
| gentle assistance in preparing for rest. 


She 
was soon asleep; and Helen, after commend- 
ing the diminished number of her dear ones 
to her heavenly Father's keeping, lay down, 
and was soon sleeping quietly beside her. 
Jessie’s scanty wardrobe did not take long 
putting together, and she was ready for her 
journey by the time Mr. Fletcher drew up in 
a cab to take her to the station. But she 
clung to Helen, and cried and sobbed so much 
that their uncle grew almost angry; and, 
seizing her arm somewhat roughly, bade her 





make less noise and come along, or they would 
be late for the train. 

Helen kissed her tenderly. 

“You must go, dear,’ she said, in a voice 
that she rendered calm only by the force of a 
firm will, “ God bless you, and take care of you.” 

And then she herself put her into the cab, 
and the last sight she had of her sister was 


her pale face pressed to the window as they | 


drove away. 

“Well, Miss Helen,” said Mrs. Price, as 
they turned from the door, “of course you 
know best, but it does seem to me a pity to 
send that poor little thing so far away from 
you all.” 

All the answer she received was a burst of 
tears more violent than any Helen had yet 





shed; but she was completely broken down | 


now that there was no need to keep up longer. 

“My poor dear, forgive me, I had not ought 
to have said that, when you have more to bear 
than you have strength for.” 

The good woman made Helen come into her 
own back parlour, and seating her in the most 
comfortable corner, bade her sit still and rest 
while she made her a cup of tea, for she was 


sure she had eaten no breakfast to speak of | 


that morning. 

“You are too good to me, Mrs. Price,”’ said 
Helen, with a faint smile, as she gratefully 
took the tea prepared for her; “I must learn 
to do without your kind care, for I shall have 
to be leaving next.” 

“Indeed you will do no such thing, Miss 
Helen; at least not until you get this situation 
you talk of, which I hope may be long enough 
first. This is a poor place for the like of you, 
but you are welcome to it as long as you will 
stay.” 

“T should like nothing better than to stay 
for awhile, Mrs. Price, but you see I cannot 
afford it.” 

“Nonsense, Miss Helen, the attic is yours 
as long as you will occupy it; it could not be 
put to a better use, and you maybe will not 
object to being here with us; and for your 
board, why, you don’t eat more than a good- 
sized sparrow, so that will not be much. You 
see, 1 don’t offer you the other rooms; we will 
let them, and we shall be as comfortable as 
possible, if you are not above living here with 
us.” 

Helen assured her she was not, only she 
did not like to trespass so much on her 
kindness ; but, if she stayed, she was deter- 
mined not to be idle, she would get work of 
some sort until she could meet with regular 
employment; and Mrs. Price, on her part, was 
equally determined to receive nothing for board 
and lodging. 
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NOTICE. 
KNIGHTS OF THE STAR OF INDIA. 


Arrangements have been made with an Indian Officer of 
much experience for the publication, in Gotpen Hours, of 


a Series of 
BIOGRAPHIES 
CELEBRATED INDIAN GENERALS. 


The Author has had unusual facilities for his important 
task. Besides the ordinary military archives, he has been 
allowed the use of valuable materials hitherto inaccessible to 
the public, while the distinguished subjects of some of these 
Memoirs have not only freely permitted him to avuil himself 
of many private letters and documents, but have also most 
kindly undertaken to correct the proofs before the articles 
appear in the Magazine, so as to secure impartial and 
accurate statements. 

As the aggressions of Russia in Central Asia have recently 
been much discussed in the columns of the Zimes and the 
Indian press, the Memoir of Sir G. Lawrence will be read 
with peculiar interest, as it treats fully of the Expedition to 
Afghanistan in 1839, with all its attendant disasters and 
triumphs. In short, these Memoirs will read like romances, 
and their perusal is essential to a due comprehension of 
Indian affairs. 


The Series will include— 


Field-Marshal Lord CLYDE, @.0.B., &e. 

General Sir JAMES OUTRAM, G.C.B., &e. 

General Sir GEORGE LAWRENCE, K.C.8.1., &e. 
General Sir NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, K.C.B., &e, 
General Sir PATRICK GRANT, G.0.B., &e. 

General Sir GEORGE WHITLOCK, KCB. &c. 
General Sir JAMES HOPE GRANT, G.C.B., &e. 


Portraits, carefully engraved from authentic sources, will 
be given with these memoirs. 

The first of the series will appear in the April part of 
GoLpEN Hours, and will be a Memoir of 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD CLYDE, 


of whom no Memoir has ever yet been published. 

The April part, price Sixpence, will be published on 
March 23rd; and may be had of all booksellers and at 
railway stalls. 


Loidon: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster Row. 
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BY THE 


REV. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, DD, 


Rector of St, James within Aldgate, and Editor of “‘ Golden Hours.” 





4 Kea INFANT ALTAR; or, Hymns and Prayers for Young Children. 

With Fourteen Initial Letters, price 1s. 

This little Volume contains fourteen Prayers, and fourteen Hymns, suited to each 
morning and evening of a week. They are written in an exceedingly simple style, and 
are quite adapted to the comprehension of very young children. Their large sale attests 
their great popularity. 

Now ready, Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, price One Penny. 


[HE SHORT LITURGY. This devotional compendium, which has 
already had a large sale, is now GruaTLY ENLARGED, and contains two bri f 
Liturgical Formularies, and the Litany, the whole taken from the Book of Common 
Prayer, with Nuovery-s1x Psalms and Hymns, and is designed for use in schoolroom 
services and cottage lectures. 
For comprehensiveness and cheapness, this collection of Prayers and Hymns is without 
a parallel, and only a large sale allows it to be sold at so low a price. 


On the Ist of every month, price One Penny. 
SoN SHINE. This cheap Monthly Magazine is designed for Young 


peopl , family reading, and readers in general. It contains Tales of Fiction of s 
healthy character—Biographical Sketches—Appeals to the Conscience—Incidents from 
Keal Life—Scripture Illustrations—Historic and Descriptive Papers—Original Poetry, &c. 

Writers of the highest talent have been engaged. Engravings, produced in the 
best style of art, accompany each number. 

“SunsHinE” has already secured a large circulation, and elicited the warmest com- 
mendation, Each number is stereotyped, and past volumes will, therefore, always be 
obtainable. 

The co-operation of all who desire to promote the extension of sound, attractive, 
Christianized literature, is earnestly entreated. 

Price One Penny. (New and Revised edition reprinting.) 
HE LARGER CHURCH CATECHISM, containing the Church of 
England’s Exposition of Christian Doctrine, in Answers taken exclusively from the 


Book of Common Prayer. Speaking only the language of the Church, this Catechism 
speaks with an authority equal to that of the shorter Church Catechism. 


Price Threepence. 


wit YOU DECIDE? or, Decision for Christ Illustrated and 
Enforced. 

Contsxts:—A Word to the Reader.—Religious Decision means that you accept 
Christ as your Saviour ; that you are to foreake all sin; that you give up self; that you 
prefer Christ to the world; thet you are to work for Christ; that you will avow your 
discipleship.— Decision for Christ a practical thing.—It is not presumption to foel 
assured that we have decided for Christ.—Incentives to decision: Your own salvation ; 
the love of Christ; the preciousness of Christ; the joy you will give; the glory of 
Christ ; usefulness to the Church ; the promise of the Spirit. —Objections te-Indecision : 
It is practical Infidelity ; misleads others; fatal to your own peace; is a great sin.— 
Peculiar Reasons for Decision : Your religious education ; recollections of pious parents; 
religious impressions ; closing appeal. 


Second Edition, Eighth Thousand, price Twopence. 


| ages 245 ON THE BELOVED;; or, the Christian coming up from 
the Wilderness. 


By the same Author, Second Edition, price One Penny. 
(oun SELS ON PRAYER. 


*,* Copies of the above three works may be obtained for gratuitous circulation, in 
quantities of not less than 50 of each, at Hat Prick, on application to the Author. 
If they are to be seut by post, it will be necessary to add the expense of postage, 


Lospoyn: Wit11aM Maciytosu, 24, ParerNoster Row. 











AN EARNEST APPEAL TO THE LORD’S PEOPLE. 
“They made me keeper of the Vineyards, but mine own Vineyard have I not kept.” 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


NEGLECTED VINEYARDS! 


Or,, THE WORLD, THE HOME, THE HEART. 





RECOMMENDATIONS. 
“A very admirable Tract, one which ought to be widely circulated.”— Voice upon 


the Mountains. 
‘“‘ A stirring little pamphlet.”,—Mother’s Friend. 
‘ & thoughtful Trac ‘t—we bespei ak the attention of our readers to it.”—S. 8. Treasury. 





} 
| 
| 
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ALSO, PRICE ONE PENNY, 


IT IS TIME TO SEEK THE LORD. | 


“Full of pathos. Trust it may be circulated by thousands through Britain.”—Church Standard. | 





Lonpon : WILLIAM MAC INTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 


AP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. Maps EY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER; with 
(above 70) large and small. 1s. 6d. ; 2s. 6d. coloured. Hints for Using the Book. 38s. 
Ro OF BLANK MAPS. 1s. LLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 
Grammar. 39th Edition. 2s. red leather; 1s. 9d. cloth. 
| woe OF MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s. RAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 50th Edition. 
1s. cloth; 9d. sewed. 


UESTIONS ON THE GEOGRAPHY FOR ELECT ENGLISH POETRY for the Use of 
BEGINN ERS. Just published. 6d. Schools and Young Persons. 14th Edition. 4s, 
EOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 23rd CHOOL ARITHMETIE: a First Book of Prac- 


Edition. 1s.; or with 48 pp. of QuEstions, ls. 4d. : : a aad : 
a Sea tical Arithmetic, with an Inductive Explanation of each 
CHOOLGEOGRAPHY. 42nd Edition. 3s.6d., Rule. 9th Edition. “Is. 6d. r 


or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. EY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC: with 

*,* Enlarged and Revised, bringing down the information : numerous Suggestions, special and general, for teach- 
to the present time. ing Arithmetic, 4s, 6d. 

meat ATLAS. 2s. 6d. plain ; 4s. coloured. HE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A 


Ss = . Systematical Course of Numerical Reasoning and 
MXHE YOUNG COMPOSER. 29th Edition. | Computation. By James Cornwett, Ph.Dr., and JosHva 


1s. 6d. | @. Frron, M.A. 11th Edition. 4s. 6d. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co. Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 








In Weekly Numbers of 16 pages, Price 14d, and in Monthly Parts of 
64 pages, Price 7d., 
A NEW ROYAL eile EDITION 


C ASSE L. b's 


_— #*rusoe 


CONTAINING 
ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
BY 
MATT MORGAN, R. P. LEITCH, HARRISON WEIR, T. MAYNARD, A. PASQUIER, the late 
GEORGE THOMAS, and other eminent Artists. 





qo hee maple ted in Twer ty-sia Weekly Numbers, ov in Sta Monthly Parts. 


= Specimen Pages of this beautifully illustrated Edition of the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe 
will be forwarded post free on application to the Publishers. 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
Tnsurance CGompanp. 


OFFICES :—I, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7; CORNHILL, AND 
CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
The Invested Funds now amount to £3,401,005, the Fire Revenue to £836,816, and that of the Life to £259,039. 


The moderate Rates of Premium, with a guaranteed fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and their 
value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, render them particularly advantageous. 


Whole world leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are paid thirty days after admission. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
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